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Important New Books 


Elementary Meteorology A Text-book of Plane Surveying 


By FRANK . 4 ‘ ior P ssor i or + , ’ . =" ; 
spe alge aoc h. D., Late Junior Professor in the United States Signal Ser By Wm. G. RaymMonp, C. E., Member of American Society of Civil Engineers; 
vice ; Member o strian < re steorological Societies, etc > - ae 2 ‘ngi i T ‘ lon i 
a Ad a the aie and German Meteorological Societies, etc. 12mo. Professor of Geodesy, Road Engineering, and Topographical Drawing in the 
oth, ustrations. Numerous diagrams and maps, plain and in colors. ? $1.50 Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. Tables, Maps, and Diagrams, plain 
Conforms to the recommendations of the Geography Conference of the Committee of Ten, relating to and in colors. Cloth. 455 pages. . . : . , . . $3.00 


the study of Meteorology in secondary sc ‘ , y c ished whic reats thi 

modern haienas ina sedioienine Susie h pe teuph 2 bi eect icin ay = ln rah in Prt oor end deaniee age A se “tives cal bs satan cane Be details Sue book 
; i £ . 3 é s ’ 8. ‘ f g é i 1 the details. The book 

experience as a practical meteorologist and teacher has enabled him to prepare a gocd working text-book, can be reac by anyone who has completed trigonometry. The tables are printed on tinted paper in differ 

clear in statement, precise in definition, and scientifically accurate—a book which teaches pupils to observe peeage ot al gg examples of map drawing and the nine colored maps are features not to be found in 

the weather and to predict it. The maps and charts, colored and plain, are full of valuable information, ; 

and the numerous illustrations and cuts add greatly to the interest of the book, besides helping materially Plants and Their Child ren 


to elucidate the text. : 
By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA, author of “ How to Know the Wild Flowers.” 





President T, C. Mendenhall, Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, says: ‘I find Waldo’s Meteor- : . . ‘ P 
ology to be an excellent elementary presentation of the subject. Mr. Waldo’s reputation as a meteorolo- Illustrated by ALice JOSEPHINE SMITH. Cloth, 265 pages. . : . $0.65 
deed ifinmna the literature of the subject insure scientific accuracy in his very interesting This is a book that can be profitably introduced now without waiting for spring. It is achild’s reading 
reatment of the study. in bot antd e the Te i + BA perenne 
dy book in botany and unfolds some of the wonders of plant life in a series of charming stories that cannot 


fail to delight young readers and to open the way to intelligent nature study. Beautiful illustrations, 
noteworthy for accuracy of delineation aud delicacy of treatment are profusely and artistically distributed 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry iiawaah tae tek. 


By C. W. Crockett, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Rensselaer Poly- Fi ° 
— a ee oe sliced irst Year in German 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
‘ By J. KELLER, Professor of German Language and Literature in the Normal College 


Complete with tables, , ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ ; : : 1.26 | a . , 
P $ | of the City of New York; author of “ Bilder aus der deutschen Litteratur.”. $1.00 


Tables separate. ‘ ; ; : ‘ ‘ , : i HOO 

Combines the grammatical and natural methods. Gives ample material in each lesson for connected 
Adapted in its treatment to the needs of beginners, its scope is suflicient also to meet the requirements | reading, grammatical study, oral and written exercise, and conversational practice. Each lesson is sup- 
of high-school, college, and technical courses in trigonometry. Distinctive features are the introduction | plied with a vocabulary giving the new words in the text and their-meaning. A few words only are intio- 
in the first chapter of the method of measuring angles in the field, the arrangement of logarithmic tables, | duced at a time, and are constantly reused until they are firmly planted in the student’s memory. One 
printed on tinted paper, rendering the page restful to the eye, and the use of large, clear, differentiated | lesson in six contains special exercises, printed in Roman type, introducing only words identical or simi 
typein the tables. The results of the author’s practical experience asa teacher in a leading technical | lar in form in both German and English. Twenty-five pages of supplementary reading include selections 

school are skillfully presented in a work admirably adapted to the needs of the classroom. ' prescribed for memorizing by the Examination Department of the University of the State of New York. 


Books sent, prepaid, on receipt of prices. Circulars and introduction terms free. Correspondence with reference to intro- 


duction cordially invited. If teachers will advise us of any special studies in which they are interested, we shall be pleased 
to keep them informed of new books that we may publish in those subjects. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK. A CENTS brings,you_on trial 





THE PATHFINDER, 
A History of Rome the great national news review for teachers, | 


® to the Death of Czesa - students, and a// dusy people. Fresh every week | “UNCLE SAM” 


from the Nation’s Capital. Used as ideal cur- 18 LOOKING FOR 









bright men to fill positions 
under the Governinent 


, | . . 
By W. W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford, and H. D. LEIGH, | rent-events paper everywhere. Clean, vigorous, 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI 


M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. With nine Lithograph | concise, classified, non-partisan, entertaining, 
: ‘4 , . TAT, ae ie 
Archwo-|cheap. We ask you to try it for 3 months, com-| NATIONS are soon to be 
ae , : ce . held in every state. 30,000 
pare it with others, and ther decide whether you | positions recently added to 
‘ec ac , . we : the classifiedservice. Infor 
. P f |can afford to miss a copy. Agents wante d. mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Rallway 
, rs stpaid, on receipt of price. yo Year: rate , : Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpar 7 pt of J | $1.00 a year; low rates for clubs. ond plaade of examination, ote. Reeit vou snention the 
Address JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 


LONGMANS GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-98 Fifth Ave., NeWYOrK.! sux rarsrisoen, washington, pc, | SATE CORRESPONDENCE INsEITUTE, 
AVE YOU seen ESTERBROOK’S line of VERTICAL PENS? 


You cannot fail to like them. 
Write for samples of their three grades to 





Maps, twelve Maps and Plans in the Text, and numerous Illustratious from / 
logical Sources. Large crown 8vo. 590 pages. $2.00. 




















 ESTERBROOK & CO's 






They have fine points, firm action, and are —0- 
: exactly suited for Vertical Writing. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New York 


Works: CAMDEN, N. J. 
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ee EAUTIFUL HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


OR ’ HE IGE LE AND ITS STORY: SYRIA FROM THE SADDLE. 
THE MASTERPIECES OF _ ost end F First ea gern oli ANGELO HEILPRIN, | By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE, 12mo, 318 pp., $1.50. 80 beautiful 


AND MILTON. Academy of Natural Sciences Philadelphia. 12mo, 267 pp., illustrations. A spirited description of the Holy Land of to-day 
4 CO , " , fs . ‘ P . " 
64 beautiful full-page illustrations. “ Bright with incident, sparkling with clever bits of human nature, 


. : ; icie » “s . ader g h him in 
| j | j » te » ry » reader is | and with just sufficient detail to carry the reader along wit 
- ; - ‘ P -tone illustrations. “ f the most delightful little texts on geology. The reac } 4 ang 7 
gota medallion on cover. —E—— me. pba dy vend with the phenomena without traveling the world | full sympathy Vv. 1. Worl 

2 roug ace i : ; 

7! .0. charmed with this elegant vol-; over. The illustrations am 


: the best Lever saw. GEO. S. FISHER, . ’ 
Lovers of art and letters will be l literary finish. | Ph.D., Maryville College, Zenn. | SONGS OF THE NATION. 


ume, which is a model of artistic an¢ . cme , omni al , T 7 Comntied ty Cmanens W. Jouteon. latreductory chapter by 
POEMS OF HOME AND COUNTRY. | FOUNDATION STUDIES IN LITERATURE. piled by CHARLES W. Jouxson. Introductory ¢hal 


\n invaluable souvenir of the | By MARGARET 8. MoOonEY, State Normal College, Albany Patriotic songs of our own and other lands, home and college 


. ao “cis SMITH, D.D. ) 306 pp., cloth, $1.25. tf own and | home ar 

BY al ioe ~ ry - ‘tea? 300selected poems, with autobio- | SaInO, . pl 8 y 8 and their rendering by great poets, with | Songs, songs for special occasions, and devotional song 
loved author of ‘‘ America. 09" : 3 and Wash- Popular classic myths a y | 8 
"agi dire nen Ay pie gr qe of yroductions of famous paintings and s¢ ulptures. “Songs of th 
Royal 8vo, illustrat« . , 
¢: vy signed by the author, 


ssahaahaahaatnastaatasiaskaaknetkaekaet 


By ALEXANDER 8. TWOMBLY. 8vo, 172 pages, cloth, gilt top, | $1.00. 








“As a book of popular songs for school and home, 
‘E ’ is » be : ction I have seen.’ vores 
‘ ; ad. ¢ a treasure to all |! Nation’ is the best collec 
beautifully illnetrated, ant atreasure to a ay dy, Ae 

‘ ournal @ Cducation. 


“dl, cloth, | 16 beautiful re} 
“Intensely interesting, 
students of literature 
AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO-DAY. The Tempest—A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

wR ’ Edited, with full 
is cts. each. 


sraphical sketch ; 
Burn, with facsimile autographs. 
gilt top, $1.50. Edition de luxe, each co} 
$7.50 


THE VACANT CHAIR, and Other Poems. 


16mo, 250 pp., illustrated, 





Latest volumes of ‘ Studies in English Classics. 
critical notes, by HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D. 16mo. 
“ Colonel Sprague is a ripe scholar, witha keen and sympathetic in 

| sight into the very heart of the subject.” LOCKE RICHARDSON 


‘ t i rly critiques of nineteen contem- 
By HENRY C. VEDDER. Masterly critiqu S a. se 
porary authors, including Howells, Stedman, James, Craw ’ 
Cable, ete. 12mo, 330 pp., cloth, $1.50. 
The Standard. 


By HENRY STEVENSON WASHBURN. 
cloth, $1.25. 
“One of the daintiest and most attr 
vear.” Boston Transcript. 


Ss Je 30x see 


[ 


» poetry books of the . 
active of the poetry | oks 0 ve “It is criticism at its best 


ent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
Boston, New York, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY... « «+ M*tiilinco, “¥hhiidtimun 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


> FREE. 
atertown, N.Y. 








(Trade Mark Registered.) 






and little starch—whjff 
Nutritious and pal 


PAMPHI£ 
Write to FARWELL #RHBNES, 


~ Eaucational Institutions, 








COLLEGES. 


POSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 
Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further Sa apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 








QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk#, Principal. 
YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
tO For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
w I GQ Qreenoran. Principal 








FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. —__ 
qo” LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Address 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bellis for Schools, Churches, &c. 


b> MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y¥.! 1626. 


Descriptionand prices on application 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, all 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 
Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
2 Romereet St., Roaton. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 











Teachers, Superintendents. 


Pro mpt School Officers. 


School Property. 
Best 


Expert 
Serviee. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. . 
Fair 


Private Schools, Colleges. 
15 W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 





Important to 
Subseribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL OF 
Epucation within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLusBs OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
<< secre © -Verticnlar and Vertigraph §=—@smcuncn.) 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 

















(RITERION \STEREOPTICONS 742 BEST. 


aeTl MAGIC LANTERNS. PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’® 
LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT ano THEATRE LAMPS BEFORE BUYING. 
WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 
AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS &c. &c. 
AGENCIES: 189 La Salle St. Cricaco.tu. 

50 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. '26 Erie Co. Bank Bdg. Burraro NY, 

33-39 South 10" St. Puna. Pa. A3! Post St. San Francisco. Cat. 

Si2 Locust St. St Louis, Mo. 23% Mariette St. Arcana. Ga. 











Animal Forms 


Common 


|| By CLARABEL GILMAN 


| gts valuable book has received a diploma and 
! * bronze medal from the World’s Fair Commission. 


The award reads as follows : 


Amara 


“Fora successful presentation of the subject in 
a manner suited to the comprehension of a child. 
The explanations and instructions as to handling 
Specimens are such as would lead a beginner to 
lay a good foundation for future scientific study. 
The illustrations are simple and profuse, and can 
be reproduced on the blackboard.” 








Price, 50 cents. 


Sent postpaid on receipt jof price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








3 Somerset St., Boston. 






































Sniaiatatataaadsd 
Remarkable Record 
*™ @ducational Aournal. 


During the year 1895 the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION made a record of which 
it is justly proud. It gave its readers 872 pages of printed matter (size 15 4x 
11 inches); 326 cuts, including photographs of noted educators and illus- 
trations ; 34 exercises for the ohservance of the birthdays of noted men, and 
school holidays ; 355% columns of matter devoted to the latest and best 
methods ; 124 pedagogical articles written by the leading educators of the 
day ; 93 articles on Nature Studies; and 36 articles on the History of Edu- 
cation; besides a vast amount of other material. . 


Progressive Teachers and Superintendents 


Throughout the country have for years past recognized the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
as an indispensable factor in their protession, and have been and are loyal and en- 
thusiastic supporters of the paper. , 

If you are not acquainted with the JOURNAL, you are cordially invited to send 
us a postal card asking for free sample copies. ; 

New subscribers will receive the balance of this year free and a full year’s sub- 
scription from January 1, 1897, for $2.50, provided mention is made of this offer. 

The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION is edited by A. E. Winship, and published weekly 
at $2.50 a year; trial trip of 5 months for $1.00. : 





The 























Address the publishers, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., 3oston. 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 









Bae~ When corresponding with advertisers please mention this journal. 








GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
352 WASHINGTON ST. 
BOSTON MAS 5____l» 














rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 








THE NEW “ZOO.” 


The Zoological Garden, to be known as 
“The Zoo,” at the old public library 


building, Boston, is furnishing a rare 
chance for study to those connected with 


the schools of this vicinity. For the pur- 
poses of exhibiting wild animals of all 
kinds, as well as other attractive features, 
the building has been transformed to 
meet the requirements of the managers, 
Messrs. Atkinson & Bostick. ' The prin- 
cipal exhibition hall is in the old Bates 


hall. The different alcoves have been 
made into strong cages for lions, tigers, 
bears, kangaroos, leopards, snakes, and 
other specimens of the animal kingdom. 
Included in the collection is Wallace, a 
mammoth lion which has resisted every 
attempt to tame him. A big elephant is 
seen at the lower part of the room. He 
is remarkably trained, and is so gentle 
that children can feed and ride him. 

The next floor is reserved for the ex- 
hibition of baby lions, eagles, lizards, 
etc. There is also a cage on this floor in 
which are seen a Kangaroo, raccoon, two 
large hounds, cats, and two cubs. The 
sight is a remarkable one, for the animals 
are friendly and appear to enjoy life 
together. 

The management promises that every 
department of this new amusement re- 
sort will be above reproach, and proposes 
to provide nothing but wholesome, novel, 
and instructive amusement, which shall 
be thoroughly in accordance with the 
historic uses of this building. Not only 
will sightseers find here a great variety of 
things to interest them, but it affords a 
valuable and unprecendented opportunity 
for all classes of local artists to have 
animal subjects from real life. 

The Zoo is open daily from 10 a. m. to 
11 p. m. Admittance for adults, twenty- 
five cents; children, ten cents. 


THE BROADWAY CENTRAL HOTEL, 
NEW YORK CITY. © 

On its Merits Only. — The phenomenal 
success of the Broadway Central Hotel, New 
York, is due solely to the fact that its managers 
strive to keep an elegant hotel in an attractive, 
first-class manner, and all its details up to date 
in every department. The size of the house 
and a moderate rental allows them to make a 
tariff of charges at about one half the rates 
charged for smaller accommodations elsewhere. 
rhe name of Tilly Haynes is a guarantee of 
liberality in New York and Boston. 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A large handsome Map of the United States, 
mounted and suitable for office or home use, 
is issued by the Burlington Route. Copies 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 
fifteen cents in postage by P. 8S. Eustis, Gen’ 
Pass. Agent, C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, III. 


—Members of the Educational Press Associ- 
ation of America: 

Paper. Post-office. 
American Teacher................ Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis 


Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Education............. oo cceccece  ONOOM, nes. 
lowa Normal Monthly............ Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan Moderator............. Lansing, Mich. 


Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass 
Northwestern Journal of Education.. Lincoln, Neb 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
Popular Educator,................ Boston, Mass. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.... Lancaster, Pa. 

be te, eee Hamilton, N.Y. 
.... Syracuse, N.Y. 

; ....Minneapolis, Minn 
School Journal ........... .... New York, N.Y. 
Texas School] Journal............. Austin, Texas. 
Teacher’s Institute...............New York, N. Y. 
Western School Journal....... .. Topeka, Kansas 
American Journal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
Educational News.. .............. Newark, Del. 
MN oon 05% bck s6%s.0<0 Des Moines, Ia. 
Interstate Review. .........../... Danville, Lil. 
Journal of Pedagogy.............. Elmira, N. ¥. 











Kindergarten News. springti 
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Journal of Hducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, S&ditor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubs of three ormore, . ., . , 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


2.00 a year 
oo ° 





$1.00 a year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
° $3.00 ‘* 


Both papers to one address, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - - - . Boston, Mass. 





THANKSGIVING HYMN. 





BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 
With songs that are joyful our voices we raise 
To God, the world’s Father, our Author of days. 
Thanksgiving to him, for he gave us his Son,— 
The greatest of blessings since earth was begun. 


We thank him for seed-time, for harvest and rain, 
For vineyards and orchards, for bountiful grain, 
For life, health, and pleasure, for freedom from strife, 
Our glorious country! No battle was rife. 


For winds, waves, and breezes that cool the warm air, 
For moon, stars, and sunshine, and flowers so fair, 
For autumn and winter, for suminer and spring, 

We thank Thee, our Father, our Ruler and King. 








THANKSGIVING. 





BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


Dear Day, that dawns to beckorf 
Where love-lit hearth-fires shine, 
Our joys we pause to reckon 
In this warm light of thine. 
Ah, as we tell them over, 
How long the list appears! 
So guided, we discover 
The treasures of the years. 


Alike on bloom and stubble, 
Meadow and garden, lies 

The blight of Autumn’s trouble; 
The clear November skies 

Smile on fields gleaned cleanly 
Of mossy aftermaths, 

The strident winds sweep keenly 
Down lonely orchard- paths 


While from the heart’s fruition 
The leafage falls away, 
To give the clearer vision 
Of its real wealth, to-day. 
We reck not art’s devices, 
Nor beauty’s self-regret; 
So little us suffices, 
When life and love are met! 


Each elemental blessing 
Its guarding husk throws by, 
Itself the hurts redressing 
Of care, its bold ally. 
Home, nature, children’s voices, 
Thought, work, friends, hopes untold, 
Ah, how the heart rejoices 
As the long roll is told! 


And even joy long ended 
Shall sit, a tranquil guest, 
From bitterness defended, 
Where our loves God’s attest. 
So haste, dear day, returning 
Aglow with homely cheer,— 
Thy circled hearth-fires burning 
Light all the changeful year! 





WHAT THEY SAY. 

State SupeRINTENDENT W. W. Srerson, Maine: 
The highest function of the school is character build- 
ing; not to succeed in this is to fail grievously. 

Lewis R. Haptey, North Wales, Pa.: The com- 
mon school has for its ideal the common education 
of all the people of the nation, common to all from 
the kindergarten to the university. 

Epitor Georce M. WuitakeEr, Boston: The col- 
leges owe much of their efficiency to the existence of 
a loyal and organized alumni. The public school 


would gain much by the same means, 


WHEAT. 
A SEASONABLE TOPIC. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The wheat excitement of the present season, which 
has caused a great rise in price in all American and 
foreign markets, caused by the failure of the crop in 
Europe and India before there could be any prophecy 
regarding the wheat harvest in Argentina and only a 
partial prophecy regarding Australia, makes the con- 
sideration of the subject timely 

Wheat is not only the staff of life, but the extent 
of its use marks the progress of civilization in a 
nation and the degree of general culture in a com- 
munity. 

In India there are nearly 19,000,000 acres in wheat. 
Some of it is of excellent quality. It is the third 
largest wheat-producing country of the world, ex- 
porting more than half as much as the United States. 
the United States, 

Hungary raises 


Russia raises less wheat than 
but exports fifty per cent. more. 
about a third as much as the United States, but 
exports two-thirds as much. Argentina raises only 
one-seventh as much as the United States, but it 
exports almost one-half as much. Australia 
one-tenth as much, but exports nearly one-half as 


raises 


much, 

France-is third in the wheat crop, raising three- 
fourths as much as the United States, but it uses it 
all and requires almost half the United States export 
besides. Italy raises a third as much as the United 
States, but uses it all and half the United States 
export besides. Germany raises 90,000,000 bushels, 
but it requires 25,000,000 bushels more. The British 
Isles alone use above their own yield nearly three 
times as much as the United States export. 

The wheat product of the world is 2,500 million 
bushels. The countries of central and southern 
Europe alone consume 366 million bushels more than 
they raise, and all the other countries of the world 
raise 379 million bushels more than they use, making 
ordinarily about 13 million bushels a year more than 
is demanded to supply the world. The failure of one 
thirtieth of the crop of the United States or of 
Russia, or one-twentieth of India, would wipe out this 
surplus. When all the wheat countries have good 
crops and there is industrial prosperity all over the 
world, so that people can use flour freely, there is 
still a slight surplus and the price is low. If the 
crops are good and there is industrial depression, the 
price is very low and farmers suffer, but if the crops 
are seriously affected in the United States, Russia, 
India, Argentina, or Australia, the price must be high. 

The first trace of wheat is in the pre-historic days 
of Switzerland, a small-eared, small-grained variety. 
To day there are not less than 400 varieties cultivated. 

In 1602, before the settlements of Jamestown and 
Plymouth, Bartholomew Grisnold brought the first 
wheat to a little island in Buzzard’s bay. In 1611 
wheat was carried from this island to Virginia. In 
1648 Virginia was raising much wheat, supplying her 
own people and most of the other colonies. At the 
opening of the Revolutionary war that colony was 
exporting 800,000 bushels of wheat. 

In 1718 wheat was first planted in the Mississippi 
In 1746 there were 600 barrels of flour sent 


valley. 
New 


from the Wabash ,down the Mississippi to 
Orleans. In 1833 one Illinois county was raising 
900.000 bushels of wheat. In 1836 the first cargo of 
wheat was shipped from Michigan to Buffalo, 3,000 


bushels. Chicago made her first shipment in 1838. 


To-day the great northwest is the chief bread market 
of the world, and it is less than sixty years since 
Chicago shipped her first cargo, 

The United States is the largest wheat. producing 
country in the world. The wheat area is largely in 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas, and the Pacific states, 
Manitoba, in Canada, is now a large wheat-producing 
section. This is practically an extension of the Min- 
nesota and Dakota wheat region. 

The flouring industry is the oldest in America. 
Its annual product is the most valuable of all Ameri- 
can manufacturing industries. It supplies more home 
demands and foreign markets than any other industry. 

In 100 years our flour has brought to eur country 
more European gold and has redeemed more foreign 
American indebtedness than all other American 
manufacturing industries. 

The first American “ flour mill’’ was in 1626, when 
Peter Minuit bought Manhattan island (New York 
city ) for $24. A horse mill was at once erected, 
and two years later three wind-mill grist mills, The 
same year, 1628, there were wind mills in Watertown 
and Dorchester, Mass. In 1634 the first water-wheel 
grist mill was put up in Dorchester, and a year later 
one was put up in Plymouth, and by 1644 Massachu- 
setts was exporting flour to Portngal, the first foreign 
trade in flour. 

In 1649 Virginia had four wind mills, five water 
mills, and many horse mills, and was exporting flour. 
In 1678 New York was doing quite a business in 
manufacturing and exporting flour. At that time 
“bolting” flour was a special process, and New York 
had the “charter right” to this monopoly. This ex- 
clusive privilege was taken from her in 1694, and 
there was a general state of anarchy in the province 
because she was robbed of her industrial birthright. 

The first great flour city of the country after the 
Revolution was Wilmington, Del. There were 130 
mills in the city and vicinity. 
for flour, and exported 40,000 


Baltimore was the 


commercial centre 
barrels of flour annually at the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war. 

In 1785 the first of the modern processes was in- 
troduced by Oliver Evans, and the “elevator, con- 
veyer, and other mechanisms” enabled the millers by 
machinery alone to take grain through “from wagon 
to wagon again.” The millers of Wilmington, Del., 
were so well satisfied with their leadership in the 
industry that they scorned the inventions of Evans, 
which were promptly taken up by the Baltimore 
millers, and Wilmington lost its prestige forever. 
Baltimore held the lead for half a century thereafter, 
until the inventions of Haxallg Baltimore shipped 
flour to the West Indies and South America. 

In 1840 Richmond, the Haxall mills, and others 
made the best flour in America, and brought fifty 
cents a barrel more than any-other in the country. 
About the same time Rochester (N. Y.) and the 
a flour centre, 


Genesee valley became famous as 
$2,500,000 to 


and the annual output ranged from 
$4,500,000. Rochester was the “Flour City” for 
many years, but that title moved to St. Louis, then 
to Milwaukee, and now abides with Minneapolis; 
the larger nursery industry has led Rochester to be 
styled the “ Flower City.” 

In 1840, also, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan began to attract attention as a wheat- 
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producing and flour-making section, with 1,200 flour 
mills and 2,000,000 barrels of flour a year, or one- 
third of the American product. In 1850 Ohio alone 
raised and milled more than New England, New 
Jersey, and Delaware combined. In 1860 the 
Western states distanced all the Eastern and Middle 
states combined. New York still led the individual 
states in milling products, and Ohio followed. In 
1860 more than half the flour of the United States 
was produced in the Mississippi valley. 

In 1815 Cincinnati had a mill that produced 700 
barrels a week. Mr, Charles A, Pillsbury of Minne- 
apolis, —‘: Pillsbury’s Best,” —says: ‘ Cincinnati, 
St Louis, and New Orleans rejoiced in a flourishing 
business in bread-stuffs when Buffalo, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee were in their cradles, and long before 
Minneapolis had its first house.”’” New Orleans was 
shipping more than a million barrels of flour a year 
in 1856, 
shipping port for flour, because of the length of time 


New Orleans is no longer an important 


required and the influence of climate upon the 
quality. 

St. Louis had passed the “imuillion barrels” limit 
before 1870 and the “two millions” before 1880. 
It held the lead until Minneapolis succeeded her as 
the flour metropolis. 

The Erie canal, opened October 25, 1825, gave 
opportunity for the wheat and flour industries of the 
northwest. 

In 1850 there were but 1,250 miles of railroad in 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, and In- 
diana, and in 1860 this had increased to 10,000. The 
lake tonnage in 1845 was 76,000; in 1894, 390,000, 

The first grain trade from the upper Mississippi 
was in 1855, when there was shipped 6,000,000 
bushels, and in 1865 it was 22 000,000 bushels. 

In 1850 Minnesota raised 1,401 bushels; in 1870, 
18,000,000 ; in 1895, 60,000,000 bushels. The Dako- 
tas raised 945 busheis of wheat in 1860, and in 1880 
less than 3,000,000; in 1895, 100,000,000 of spring 
wheat alone. 

The first flouring mill at Minneapolis, 1823, cost 
$288. The first shipment was in 1859, when 100 
barrels were sent to Boston, the freight charges 
being $2.25 per barrel, to-day it is less than twenty- 
five cents per barrel 

In 1865 there were three mills at Minneapolis, with 
a total capacity of 800 barrels aday. To-day the out- 
put of the mills of the city is nearly ten millions a 
year (9,418,225 ). 

Duluth follows close upon Minneapolis, with an 
output of 3,000,000 barrels. 

Minneapolis is easily the first city in the world in 
flour industry. The “modern” process down to 1870 
was that of Oliver Evans. From 1787 the nether 
and upper millstones, the former stationary and the 
latter balanced to rotate upon it, ground the flour of 
America. The stones were set close together to pro- 
duce as much flour as possible at one grinding. Mr. 
Charles A. Pillsbury says the friction and heat pro- 
duced was a great annoyance, often bringing about 
chemical changes which injured the color, taste, and 
quality of the flour. Often the flour came out dark 
and so hot the hand could not be held in it, and 
there were elaborate processes for cooling it. 

In 1870 La Croix, a French millwright, came .to 
M‘nneapolis and experimented for a process that 
would produce a better flour. The first result was 
to add fifty cents a barrel to the value of all flour 
treated by the new method. Experiments followed 
until at length Mr. Pillsbury and other leaders of 
Minneapolis went to Hungary and studied the pro- 
cesses of that country, and adopted so much as to 
make Minneapolis flour worth more in the market by 
fifteen cents a bushel than that by any other process. 

By the new method chilled iron and porcelain 
rollers take the place of millstones. The old process 
aimed to get as much flour as possible at the first 
grinding, the new, or * patent process,” seeks to get 
as little flour as possible in the first three breakings, 
thus saving the “gluten” which gives the flour its 
“strength” or “rising” power. The large Minne- 
apolis mills were built immediately upon the develop- 
ment of the “patent process,” with a total capacity 


of 30,000 barrels a day, and the actual output is 
10,000,000 barrels a year. One-fourth of the flour 
shipped from the United States is from the Minne- 
apolis mills. 

The mills of Minneapolis, Duluth, and Milwaukee 
largely furnish the American supply for the English 
market, Baltimore, Richmond, and St. Louis ship to 
the South American states, and the Pacific coast 
sends its product to Asia. 

The flour industry of the United States is more 
than $500,000,000 a year. There is but one equally 
important industry —the slaughtering and meat 
business. 





A PROTEST. 


BY MINNIE FRANCES BROWN. 





| While the pension movement seems to be largely favored, 
there is a definite and earnest protest in every community. In 
Boston this protest led to the defeat of a bill in the legislature 
of last winter, and it is but fair that the Journat allows an 
earnest protest from a teacher with strong convictions. | 

A recent movement in the metropolis of a promi- 
nent state in the union so influenced the legislators of 
that state that a pending bill became a law. 

Thus, what was a scarcely formulated thought on 
the part of some grateful former pupil, or the ever- 
zealous member new to place and power, or the 
mendicant spirit of that portion of workers who work 
for wages only, is in that great commonwealth of 
Illinois no longer debatable, but statutory. 

The time-worn servitor of mind and morals is a 
taxable recipient of his own bounty. 

This movement is an outcome of an awakening to 
the fact that the teacher’s work is not properly appre- 
ciated nor sufficiently remunerated, but the action in 
the matter seems to deal with but one horn of the di- 
lemma, and that the first. There has been mani- 
fested a desire on the part of the community to array 
itself, through its legislators, on the side of the 
teacher, but only to the limited extent shown in the 
following brief statement of the bill:— 

It provides that the pension money be raised by a 
tax of one per cent. upon the salaries of teachers, 
and that any feminine employee has the right to re- 
tire on half pay, if it does not exceed $600, after 
twenty vears of service, and any male employee after 
twenty-five years. The board of trustees, consisting 
of the board of education, the superintendent of 
schools, and two representatives of the employees, 
ay retire employees by a majority vote, but no em- 
ployee may be retired for cause_except upon written 
charges. Any employee who is willing to continue, 
if discharged before the pension limit has been 
reached, must be paid back all the money he or she 
has contributed to the fund. The one per cent. is to 
be deducted monthly. ‘The city treasurer is custo- 
dian of the fund. 

‘To the minds of those most interested this does 
hot meet the requirements of improved conditions. 
In the city of Chicago alone the bill has been received 
with so little enthusiasm, that while it should have 
gone into effect July 1, the board of education have 
withheld any action in the matter, both because of an 
element of disfavor in the board and an unwillingness 
to shoulder the responsibilities of its enforcement. 
A number of principals and young teachers have 
taken decided ground against it from the following 
individual points of view: 

The instructor with a salary of $7,000 a vear, and 
his inferior in position with a salary of $1,200, receive 
the same pension, $600 a year, while the larger in- 
come contributes six times as much to the fund. 
The young and eminently useful women in the 
profession who look forward to spending their later 
days in homes of their own do not see the advantage 
of contributing one per cent. of their salaries for 
those who have failed to otherwise provide for them- 
selves during twenty or thirty years. 

It is true, there are 3,700 school employees in 
Chicago, including engineers and janitors, who have 
signed a petition now in the hands of the board asking 


for the putting into operation of the law, while ther 
are 590 teachers in the city entitled to a pension a 

cording to the provisions of the law. Possibly a larg: 
proportion of that number are truly fitted for their 
work, and have intelligently weighed the matter b. 

fore placing themselves in that attitude; but go int 
the schools of most large cities, where appointment: 
are not entirely free from political control, and see tiv 
number of under-bred and over-paid incumbents: 
then estimate what per cent. of the whole will favo; 
anything for seeming gain. 

In England, where parliament has recently de 
clared itself in favor of a pension for pedagogues, thi 
conditions are more in harmony with the demand 
than in America. ‘There the position and possibilities 
of the educator are fixed. ‘Tradition makes him a 
student and never a speculator. The form and the 
cap and gown represent permanent places, while the 
chances to make them conduce to coupon cutting are 
less than in this country. Even there, however, the 
demand should be for school boards and schoo! 
trustees that can take the time to investigate what 
they instigate; that will honor those to whom honor 
is due, however little the workers may come to the 
public view; that will not refuse to raise the salary of 
a teacher whose merit is acknowledged because they 
think that something points to a necessity on the part 
of the applicant for taking the position at a previous 
figure. 

Reform the methods of selecting teachers unti 
only those worthy of the name shall be allowed to 
draw the public money, and then see that that mone) 
is generously enough distributed to provide som« 
thing more than a mere livelihood. 

A teacher should not have to fight with underpay 
and under valuation until his wounds are too many 
and too deep to allow him to take his place with othe 
self-respecting seekers after a maintenance for old 
age. 

Pension, then, the disabled soldier, or even the vet 
eran too old to fight if wars should wage, but give the 
schoolmaster the place in the world that he deserves: 
make the profession the most honorable among many: 
pay him the sums that other specialists command, but 
spare him the levy on his light-weight purse mac 
for the benefit of those who survive the test of twenty- 
five years’ service, while he may meet all twenty-four 
assessments and then die. 








THE THREE KINGS. 
BY ELLA MARIE POWERS. 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 
RECITATIONS. 
First Chiid. 
Judean hills one star-lit night 
Were bathed in gleaming gold; 
And shepherds, soul-stirred, gazed across 
rhose hills and plains of old. 


Second Child.- 
Down golden rays, in silver tones, 
Rolled harmony sublime, 
“Fear not, for tidings of great joy 
I bring to every clime.” 


Third Child.— 
And “Glory be to God on high!” 
Sweet angel voices sang; 
“To you a Saviour hath been born,” 
The thrilling chorus rang. 


Fourth Child.— 
Then flocks were left, the child was sought 
In lowly Bethlehem; 
Led onward by that anthem grand, 
“Peace, good will to men.”’ 
[Pupils exeunt and ring softly little bells. | 


Recitation (with low accompaniment of bells, faint!) 
heard outside). 


“Glad Christmas bells, in every clime, 
Their happy peals are ringing, 

And softly o’er the air the chime 
To man great news is bringing.” 
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CHORUS. 
Sung softly outside by the four pupils, to the air, “O Happy Day.’’} 
O silent night! 
O holy night! 
To you is born a King this night. 
O’er hill and glen 
We sing again 
Of “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 
(Enter three kings from the opposite door from whence 
proceeds the singing. The kings may be robed in crim- 
son, if possible, wear bells about their necks and waists: 
each wears a close-fitting turban, and carries a casket of 


gold. Long, gray beards will heighten thegeneral effect.) 


Kings.— 
Old-time kings from the East are we, 
Kasper, Melchoir, and Belthaser, three. 
We bring our gifts, so rich and rare. 

To give our Saviour, wondrous fair. 


School.— 
O, Eastern kings from the Orient far, 
From Tarsus, Arabia, and Sarda, 
What brings you here? 0, tell us, pray, 
And in Jerusalem will you stay? 
First King.— 
We've come from our 
With spices and gems and gold; 
We've journeyed on to Jerusalem, 
And our story we'll now unfold. 


eastern countries far, 


Second King.— 
Each in the heavens, one solemn night, 
Saw a bright and wondrous star: 
We followed it’s brilliant, guiding rays, 
From our homes o’er the desert far. 
Third King.— 
Now, where shail we find this Prince of Peace, 
This kingliest of earth’s great kings, 
The star and angels a message sent, 
And our gifts to him we bring. 
School.— 
We know not of this Prince of Peace, 
We know of but Herod, our king, so wise: 
And the tidings of this new king to-day 
Fill us with a strange and great surprise. 
Chorus (the four again sing softly and mysteriously. 
Air, “O Happy Day’’). > 
O silent night, 
O holy night, 
To you good tidings now we bring; 
For o’er the plain 
Swells our refrain, 
In Bethlehem find Christ, your king! 
(Kings stand in listening attitude during the singing.) 
First King.— 
Listen to that sweet refrain: 
“In Bethlehem find Christ, your king”’; 
So now we'll journey on again, 
Good tidings now the angels bring. 
rHE KINGs. 


All walking slowly away.] 


TRIO BY 
{Air, ‘Bridal Chorus,’—Lohengrin. 
Shine star, O shine, 
Guide all our ways, 
Guard us all safely while angels will sing. 
Shine star, O shine, 
Lead by thy rays, 
Brighten our pathway to our heavenly king. 
(All exeunt.) 
RECITATION. 
And so these three kings journeyed on, 
That guiding star shone bright; 
And in a stable, low and rude, 
They found the Christ at night. 
And kneeling there, these olden kings 
Gave spices, myrrh, and gems; 
And at his feet, with reverent love, 
Laid richest diadems. 
The star that guided those wise kings 
Will shine and never cease, 
But guide us, in the years to come, 
To Him, our Prince of Peace. 
“Open your hearts and hear the feet 
Of the star-led wise men olden; 
Bring out your treasures of incense sweet, 
Lay down your offerings golden.” 
The feet we hear are the calls of the poor, 
Our treasures are thoughts and love; 
Our offerings, deeds we all may do 
To please our Lord above. 
We love this olden Christmas tale, 
Our love shall never cease; 
But through the coming years of life 
We'll praise our Prince of Peace. 


SANTA CLAUS’ RECEPTION. 


BY JEAN HALIFAX. 





The stage.—When the curtains are drawna fireplace is revealed, 
above which are hung stockings of various sizes. Near the back of 
the stage is a curtain extending from end to end: this is to represent 
one side of aroom. Inthe middle of this room isa fireplace. (Set 
on end a large, deep box, the front and the upper end having been 
taken off. Line this “fireplace” with something black—smoke 
Stained—paper or cloth. Take care to have a solid place—if you put 
in andirons and wood—for Santa to step down upon. Nail a board 
on the front edge of the box, and drape as for a mantel-piece. 

When the back curtain has been fastened in place for the wall, cut 
in the middle a hole large enough to accommodate the fire-place, 
and then the open, upper end of the box, behind the curtain, is all 
ready for Santa Claus to step through; let some one steady the box 
while Santa climbs up onachair behind the box, then steps down 
through the top. This mode of entrance is not necessary, but as the 
little ones are never tired of seeing Santa Claus come down the chim- 
ney, itis easy to please them. Atone end of the stage have ready 
a pedestal on which to set the tree. For it, cover a box witha red 
table-spread or a green piano-cover. 

At the opposite end of the stage place a dining-table, ready for the 


Christmas dinner. 
>. * * 


The curtains in front are drawn,Santa Claus comes down the chimney 
and out on the stage, shaking off a few snow-flakes (bits of cotton), 
and adjusting more securely his time-honored pack. His costume is 
always easy to arrange. A big fur overcoat, sprinkled with snow- 
flakes, a red sash or scarf wound around his waist, another about his 
neck, a fur cap, long white hair and beard (white cotton will 
answer), large trousers tucked into rubber boots, a pack on his back. 
He should have a voice that can ring through the house. 


Santa. — 
I have come from the land of ice and snow, 
For to-morrow is Christmas Day, you know. 
Other bands are sending a delegate 
Who will help our country to celebrate, 
And they promised to meet me here to-night. 
But (peering round) I don’t see anyone yet in sight. 


You see (dropping into an easy, conversational tone), our 
Christmas is rather cosmopolitan in its origin,—it certainly is 
the right kind of a Christmas for such a cosmopolitan people. 
It seems that we are indebted to various nations for our Christ- 
mas customs; and to-night I am expecting some of their repre- 
sentatives to ——Ah, here they come! 

[Enter from the left of the stage Egypt and Germany, bear- 
ing between them a Christmas tree, its base fastened firmly in 
ared or green tub. The tree is decorated with festoons of 
pop corn, and, if the teacher is intending to distribute anything 
of the kind among the children, little stockings full of pop corn 
and candy (make the stockings of pink and white mosquito 
netting, sewing the seams with different colored worsted). If 
the teacher does not wish to do this, the tree can be made gay 
with cards, pop corn strings, gilt stars, etc., and a few bright- 
covered paper books borrowed from some wee tots for the 
occasion. } 

Egypt and Germany.— 

Together we bring in the Christmas tree, 
Since as to its home we cannot agree. 

Egypt.— I claim that its roots sprung from old Egypt's sand. 
Germany.—I think that it grew in my own Fatherland. 

[Egypt and Germany place the tree on the pedestal and 
wait near it till ‘‘dinner-time.’’ The two are dressed in the 
costumes of their respective countries, as are all the charac- 
ters. For geographies, missionary 
papers, etc. | 

Santa Claus.—! have heard that the Romans claimed the 
Christmas tree, and others tell me that it comes from Asia; 


that even to this day, on festive occasions, they hang their 
W here- 


these suits consult 


offerings on trees which they stick into the ground. 
ever it comes from, we’re glad to welcome the Christmas tree. 


(Bows toward it.) 

[Enter a band of gypsies in gay gypsy dress, and with hair 
flying beneath a scarlet handkerchief loosely knotted around 
You may have as few or as many gypsy girls and 
The gypsies all carry wreaths, festoons, 
If the last 
For the 


the head. 
boys as you wish. 
and clusters of pine, ivy, holly, and mistletoe. 
two are unobtainable, an artificial article will do. 
holly, arrange in tiny clusters of threes and fives dried peas* 
colored red, or wrapped in red tissue paper. Make the leaves 
of dark, glossy green paper, and line with a lighter color. Put 
between the two, before they are pasted together, a wire stem. 
Pinch between the thumb and finger while they are damp from 
the paste, and you can imitate the veining. Make the mistle- 
toe of wire, paper, and little pearls or white beads of some 
kind. Botanies, or Webster, or a cyclopedia, will give you an 
illustration. } 
Gypsies sing (Tune, *‘ Granite State” 
We're a band of roving gypsies, 
But we know what Christmas means, 
And we bring you as our offering 
‘‘ Merrie England’s’’ Yule-tide greens. 


{They proceed to decorate the stage with the festoons, ete. 
Some put holly clusters by the plates on the table, others 
twine festoons around the pedestal of the tree, ete. 

While his brothers are busy with the decorating, one of the 
gypsies steps forward and speaks as follows : 

‘There is an old legend among us gypsies, handed down 
from our ancestors, which says that the holly, the ivy, and the 





*Any kind of red berries, wild ros@, mountain ash, wahoo, etc., are 


good substitutes for holly 


pine tree would not reveal the place where our Saviour was hid- 
ing. And as a reward for their fidelity, they do not die in the 
winter, but keep always green. The wicked ash and oak told, 
and now they have to lose their leaves in winter and look dead. 
And we gypsy folks on our great days burn an ash fire, remem- 
bering this legend.” 

Santa Claus adds — And I have heard that no less an author- 
ity than Dean Stanley tells us that we get our custom of dec- 
orating churches from a religious observance of the heathen; 
they used to hang around their homes holly and greens as a 
shelter for fairy folks and spirits of the woods. 

| Enter two peasants from France and Belgium, bearing be- 
tween them a huge stocking, well stuffed—with cotton if the 
children are very small, and their burden needs to be light. 

France and Belgium (in concert).— 

The best part of Christmas, we believe, 
Is hanging your stocking Christmas Eve! 
rhey pass to the fireplace and hang up their stocking. ] 

A little Dutch girl trips in with her shoe in her hand, and 
smiles brightly towards the little peasants from France and 
Belgium. 

Dutch Girl.— 

And I bring you my little Christmas shoe, 

To show what the children in Holland do. 

I'm a little Dutch girl from over the sea, 

In Holland I live, py the Zuyder Zee. 

You hang up your stocking, we put out our shoe, 

And Santa Klaus always knows just what to do. 

If during the year we've been loving and kind, 

A shoe full of presents on Christmas we'll find ; 

But if we've been naughty—you'd better take warning! 
There’s an empty shoe for us on Christmas morning! 
Santa Claus nods merrily at the little Dutch maid. |—I come 
from Holland myself, littke Katrina. I mean to remember 
you! 

Enter England and Germany, bearing between them a huge 
Christmas card, twined with holly and greens. A ‘‘lap-board,” 
ora screen, or a frame merely covered with light cloth, and 
with *‘ Merry Christmas ”’ painted on it in very large, fancy 
lettering, will do for the card. 
cally inclined helper will paint some Christmas design around 
If this is not possible, tiny sprays of holly, 
At any rate let it 


It is prettier if some artisti- 


the lettering. 
glued or pinned on, will brighten the card. 
be framed with holly and evergreen. 

Santa.—Ah, a ‘‘Merry Christmas” to you, too, England and 
Germany. We owe a good deal of Christmas cheer to both of 
you. 

(To audience.)—It is hard to decide to whom the honor of 
originating the Christmas card is due, although it is quite a 
recent innovation, for the oldest card I know of is only fifty 
years old. That one was brought out in London in 1846, and 
some think that the custom of card giving came from Ger- 
I expect that some of you here to-night can remember 
your first Christmas card. I mean to ask some of you grand- 
fathers and grandmothers to compare notes with me. I'll tell 
you in what year I saw the first Christmas card, and you must 
Perhaps you 


many. 


tell me when you became acquainted with them. 
had one of the first ones printed! 

[ While Santa has been talking, England and Germany have 
been hanging up, in some conspicuous place on the wall, the 
great Christmas card, and now they take their stand below it. 
Shouting and cheers are heard outside (behind the back cur- 
tain). | 

Ah! 

Santa (throwing open the door). 


Here comes the Yule-log! 


[In come children, dragging the Christmas log twined with 
evergreens; areal log, with ropes attached so the youngsters 
can drag it easily, though they should appear to find it very 
Santa himself assists in putting it in the fire-place, 
while all the children gather roundit. A red light burned, to 


make the log seem really on fire, adds to the pleasure. If the 
have some one who is careful 


heavy. 


teacher can see to it himself, or 
to do it for him, a little alcohol might be 
front of the log, after it is in place. But it is 
take risks in a school building. | 


set on fire just in 


never safe to 


like a 
Britons 
holi- 


that look 
For the 


Santa (turning to audience). Now doesn't 
genuine Christmas in Merry Old England! 
gave us the Yule-log, you know. Yule means a feast, a 
day, and the custom was handed down to them by their Seandi- 
navian ancestors. who used to light immense bon-fires in olden 
times in honor of Thor, at the feast of the winter solstice. 

In the days of the Middle Ages, the people used to keep what 
was left of the Christmas log to start the fire for the next Yule 
tide. There were many stories connected with the Yule-log. One 
tradition was that if a flat-footed woman, or a squinting man 
or woman, was allowed to enter the house while the log was 
burning, bad luck would be sure to follow. But we only laugh 
at such foolish superstitions, and keep the best of the old cus- 
There was a great deal of ceremony about the bringing 


toms. 

in of the Yule-log, but we can not observe it to-night, as its so 
near dinner-time. The door opens. Ah, here comes our 
good old English Christmas pudding, and — He stops to 
step forward and assist the gray-haired, fat English batler 


(pad the boy who takes this part, to make him suflic iently portly 
for his position for that important personage is coming in 


with the boar’s head on a big platter, and behind the butler is 


a 
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another servant with the plum-pudding. The boar’s head is 
made of stuffed cotton. Some mother who has made a goodly 
supply of rag dolls and woolly sheep for her little tots will help 
you shape it properly. 

[The plum-pudding can be made of a loaf of graham bread 
Stick a spray of holly, or a bit of evergreen with a few bright 
berries in the top; pour a little brandy or alcohol (temperance is 
willing to allow this for an English Christmas) around the edge 
of the dish, and bring in the pudding with the tiny flames leaping 
around it. Just as the dishes are placed on the table, a sound 
of singing is heard in the distant. Santa. Hark! That must 
be the Christmas waits! Throw up a window at the end of the 
stage; if the night is too cold simulate one, with curtains, etc., 
on the stage wall. The singers are concealed behind the back 
curtain, but the sound seems to come from below the ouside 
window. Santa stands in a listening attitude, one hand uplifted, 
hushing the stir of the pleasant excitement occasioned by the 


entrance of the Christmas dishes. ] 


(Singing outside. )— 

‘*God rest ye, merrie gentlemen. 
May nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas day,” etc. 

This familiar old carol may be followed by others, if there 
is time for them. For the soft, seemingly distant caroling 
can be made quite effective. 

As the singing outside ceases, Santa turns to the children 
gathered round, and they join in some Christmas song or carol 
like the following from the Cook collection. ]— 

‘* The Christmas bells in many a clime 

Their joyous peals are ringing, 

And sweet in cot and palace chime 
The children’s voices singing. 

We catch the strain with sweet refrain 
The children sing before us, 

And join with song, with heart and tongue, 
The holy Christmas chorus. 

~ x * 

We bless his birth, who came to earth, 
And in his cradle lowly 

Received the earliest Christmas gifts— 
The Christ-child pure and holy. 

To him we raise our thanks and praise 
For all the love he bore us; 

For his dear sake our hymn we make, 
And swell the Christmas chorus.” 


(Curtains close or presents are distributed. ) 





UNITED STATES HISTOR Y#—(IV.) 


BY CHARLES MORRIS. 


‘“ EVANGELINE” AND ‘** THE MOHICANS.” 

In the year of Braddock’s defeat another event of 
the greatest historical interest took place in a far dis- 
tant locality. During Queen Anne’s war the Eng- 
lish had captured the peninsula called by the I'rench 
Acadia, now known Scotia. During the 
present war the French peasant of this district natur- 
selieving that they 


as Nova 


ally favored their countrymen. 
were acting as spies and aiding the French with se- 
cret information, the English authorities conceived 
the cruel resolution of removing them all from their 
This piti- 
The 


treacherously 


homes and seattering them in lands afar. 
less plan was carried out with ruthless severity. 
Acadians were lured to the ports, 
seized, placed on shipboard, and sent away over the 
Their burned, their 


lands confiscated. 


houses and barns were 


Some of them escaped to Canada; 


seas. 
some were sent to the colonies; the land which had 
been their home for a hundred years was given to 
others; the whole community was broken up. 

The sufferings of these poor fugitives, most of them 
innocent of crime but that of French descent, 
have continued to excite the warmest sympathy, and 
Longfellow has immortalized their hard fate in his 
War has stories of 


any 


pathetic poem of “Evangeline.” 
much greater horror to tell, but it has few that have 
appealed so strongly to the pity of mankind, and the 
fate of the Acadians is not likely ever to pass away 
from the romantic annals of human woe. 

There were other outlying operations of the war 
vhich had little to do with its final result, and which 
therefore may be omitted from our brief review. 
\side from the capture of Fort Duquesne its most im- 
portant events took place on the historic waterway of 


Lake Champlain and Lake George and the waters of 


* Copyrighted 


the St. Lawrence, and to the stirring events of these 
regions our further attention may be confined. 

The French had a stronghold at Crown Point, on 
the western side of Lake Champlain. The nearest 
English stronghold was Fort Edward, on the head- 
waters of the Hudson. 

In 1858 Fort William Henry was the scene of a 
terrible event, the story of which Cooper has made 
familiar to most readers in his “Last of the Mohi- 
cans.” The Marquis de Montcalm, at the head of a 
strong force of French and Indians, swept down the 
lakes and attacked Fort William Henry, whose com- 
mander was forced to capitulate. The English, who 
had been guaranteed a safe escort to Fort Edward, 
fourteen miles below, marched unarmed from the 
fort. But they had but fairly left the gates when the 
Indians fell upon them with knife and tomahawk, and 
a fearful massacre ensued, the French offering no 
protection, or failing to check their savage allies. In 
addition to the slain, many were carried off as pris- 
oners, and only a miserable fraction of the force es- 
( aped. 

What he briefly told. A 
British army attacked Fort Ticonderoga, but suffered 

In 1759 the tide turned in favor 
Forts Ticonderoga, Crown Point, 


followed) may strong 
a crushing defeat. 
of the English. 
and Niagara were taken, and the French finally 
driven from English soil. Then the war was carried 
into French territory and a vigorous assault made on 
(Juebec. This duty was entrusted to General Wolfe, 
a young soldier who had shown such energy and dar- 
ing in the siege of Louisburg (a French stronghold on 
Cape Breton [sland which the English had taken), 
that he was selected for this difficult task. 

With a large fleet and eight thousand soldiers Wolfe 
sailed up the St. Lawrence, and anchored in front of 
Quebec. Within that stronghold lay Montealm with 
seven thousand men. ‘I'he fortress, seated on a high 
cliff, and well supplied with cannon, long defied the 
All summer Wolfe bombarded it 


Montcalm 


efforts of its foes. 
in vain, and at length began to despair. 
was incessantly vigilant. He kept horses ready that 
he might hasten at any moment to any point assailed, 
and it is said that during the siege he did not once 
take off his clothes. 

At only one point was Quebec open to a land as- 
sault. This was upon the northwest side, and there 
the precipice Was sO steep as to be deemed inacces- 
sible.. But a close observation of this cliff revealed to 
Wolfe a narrow path winding up among the rocks to 
the top, and he determined to make a desperate effort 
to lead his army up this slender track. It was the last 
resort, and upon it depended the question of victory 
or defeat. 

On the 12th of September, to deceive the enemy, 
he took his men several miles up the river. Then at 
nightfall he dropped down silently with the ebb-tide, 
until opposite the selected place. Wolfe was the first 
to land. The shore was lined with French sentinels. 
One near the selected point challenged on hearing 
the sound. He was answered by a captain who spoke 
French, and secured before he could give an alarm. 
The landing was made in a little bay now known as 
Wolfe's cove. 
four volunteers climbed the steep path, and surprised 
The others 
followed rapidly, aiding their steps by grasping the 
On the morning of the 13th 


Deep silence was preserved. T'wenty- 


and dispersed the guard at the summit. 


bushes along the path. 
a British foree of five thousand men stood on the 
plains of Abraham, the platform upon which the 
upper city was built. Montcalm could scarcely be- 
lieve the tale that was brought to his ears. When 
convinced of its truth he led his army in haste from 
the city against the foe. A desperate battle ensued. 
With the English there was no retreat. 
They reserved their fire until the 
French were near, and then poured in rapid volleys. 
The French wavered. Wolfe now ordered a bayonet 
charge, and placed himself at its head. He was twice 
struck by balls. A third shot gave him a mortal 
As he was born to the rear he heard the cry: 


They must 


win or all was lost. 


wound. 


“The men, they run.” “Whorun?” heasked. “The 
French.” ‘Now God be praised, I die in peace,” he 
exclaimed. 

Montcalm, too, was mortally wounded. On being 
told that he might die, he answered: “Thank God, I 


shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec.” Five 
days afterwards the city fell into English hands. 
The fall of Quebec was the fall of Canada. The 


next year the French tried to recapture it, but in 
Montreal was soon after taken, and the war in 
Peace was made in Europe 


vain. 
America was at an end. 
With the French 
I'rance gave up to England all of her ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi. Spain ceded Florida to 
The French fought bravely, but they had 


In 1763. it ceased dominion in 


America. 


England. 
been outnumbered and outgeneraled, and by their de- 
feat the way was cleared for a vast extension of the 
empire of Great Britain. And from this struggle 
questions soon arose of vital importance to the future 
of America, since they led to the Revolutionary war. 


LITS OF PLANT-LORE. — (11).* 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


I. SACRED PLANTS OF PAGAN NATIONS. 

In the earliest days to which the myths of the Chal- 
dean, the Assyrian, and the Hindu carry us back, the 
religion of primitive men was a nature-worship, their 
vods were “the rock and the mountain, the tree, the 
river, the sea.” Everywhere we find that trees were 
held sacred, either as gods themselves or as the tem- 
ples wherein the great gods dwelt. 

‘*In such green palaces the first kings reined ; 
Slept in their shade, and angels entertained. 
With such old counsellors they did advise, 
And by frequenting sacred shades grew wise.” 

In the sculptures and paintings of Egypt and As- 
<Vria appears a mysterious sacred tree, which is some- 
times a type of the universe, sometimes a “tree of life,” 
from the fruit of which the worshippers of the gods 
receive supernatural strength and preparation for an 
immortal life. The earliest type of this tree is the 
date palm, we are told by a writer on sacred trees and 
flowers. ‘The sacred tree of India is a species of fig. 
On Assyrian tablets the mysterious tree sometimes 
bears cones of either pine or cedar. Since the palm 
and fig are among the most important sources of food 
in Oriental countries, they are natural types of the 
tree of life, whose fruit imparted strength and wisdom. 
‘rom the writer already referred to I quote a Moham 
medan tradition, which says: “Adam was permitted to 
bring with him out of Paradise three things—the 
invrtle, which is the chief of sweet-scented flowers in 
the world; an ear of wheat, the chief of all kinds of 
rood; and dates, the chief of all the fruits of this 
world.” In the sacred books of ancient Egypt it is 
written that Osiris commanded the names of souls to 
be inscribed on the tree of life, and that all who ate of 
its fruit would become as gods. The pine or cedar as 


i sacred tree represents strength and endurance. 
“The cedars of Lebanon are perhaps the most sol 
cinnly impressive trees in the world.” To readers of 
the Bible these sacred trees of early civilizations in- 
evitably suggest the trees of life and knowledge of the 
book ot Genesis, whatever explanation we may 
choose to accept as to the cause of this similarity. 
According to Scandinavian myths man and woman 
were made from trees, the man from an ash, the 
woman from an alder bough. The Norseman also 
had his sacred tree, Yggdrasil, the mighty ash by 
believed the be upheld, 


while he deemed the oak sacred to Thor. his thunder 


which he universe to 


As is well known, it was in the oak forests that 
the Druids performed their mystic ceremonies. 


god. 


Trees and flowers are interwoven with every part of 
the Greek and Roman mythology. The oak was Jove’s 
own tree, and the pink his sacred flower. The most 
ancient oracle in Greece was that of Teus at Dodona, 


situated in a grove of oaks, where the will of the 


*Copyright, 1896, by Clarabel Gilman, 
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mighty god was made known by the sound of the 
leaves upon the branches. The lily, the crocus, and 
the asphodel were sacred to Juno; the myrtle and the 
rose were among the flowers of Venus; Proserpine 
claimed the narcissus and the delicate maiden-hair, 
and carried in her hand the mystic pomegranate: the 
olive was the sacred tree of Minerva, and to Diana “ai! 
flowers growing in untrodden dells and shady nooks 
uncontaminated by the tread of man, more especially 
belonged.” 


II. TRACES OF PLANT-WORSHIP STILL EXISTING. 

Persian flower-worship, which may still be seen in 
the Victoria Gardens at Bombay, is thus described: 
“A true Persian in flowing robe of blue, aud on his 
head his sheep-skin hat—black, glossy, curled, the 
Heece of Kar-Kal—would saunter in, and stand und 
meditate over every flower he saw, and always as if 
half in vision. And when the vision was fulfilled, 
and the ideal flower he was seeking found, he would 
spread his mat and sit before it until the setting of the 
sun, and then pray before it, and fold up his mat 
again and go home. And the next night, and night 
after night, until that particular flower faded away, 
he would return to it, and bring his friends in ever 


increasing troops to it, and sit and play the guitar or 


lute before it, and they would all together pray there, 
and after prayer still sit before it sipping sherbet, 
and talking the most hilarious and shocking scandal, 
late into the moonlight; and so again and again every 
evening until the flower died.” 

An old English custom is that of “wassailing” the 
fruit trees. “At certain seasons it has long been cus- 
tomary in Devonshire for the farmer, on the eve of 
Twelfth day, to go into the orchard after supper with 
a large milk pail of cider with roasted apples pressed 
into it. Out of this each person in the company takes 
what is called a clome—that is, earthern-ware cup- 
full of liquor, and standing under the more fruitful 
apple trees, addresses them in these words:- 

‘ Health to thee, good apple tree, 
Well to bear pocket fulls, hats fulls, 
Peck fulls, bushel bag fulls.’ 
After the 
of the cup are thrown at the trees.” 


formula has been repeated, the contents 


Since the oak was sacred to Thor, it was under his 
watehful care, and was not allowed to be cut or other 
wise injured in the least. Hence oaks were planted in 
England to mark the boundaries of lands. Some of 
these trees are still standing as the gospel oaks of 
English parishes. 

IIf. 

Everywhere and at all times plants have been used 


USE OF PLANTS AT PAGAN FEASTS 


in religious ceremonies, even the “blacks” of Australia 
The 


Aztecs of Mexico had a voddess of tlowers to whom 


laving their dead between layers of green leaves. 


they offered garlands in sacrifice, while certain others 

of their gods required human lives as their victims! 
An ancient Egyptian never went to the temple ot 

his god for worship without carrying in his hand th 


Offerings 


sacred flower of the lotus or the agrostis. 
of blossoms were as much a part of his religion as tn 
costlier sacrifices of gold and gems. [t might be only 


flower that was brought. ora bouquet, eithe: 


2 single 
of lotus or papyrus alone or various kinds of flowers. 
Greeks and Romans brought offerings of flowers to 


their deities, and used them in the greatest profusion 


on all festive occasions. ‘he historian Thucydides 


writes that during the Peloponnesian War the temp! 
of Juno at Argos was burned because the priestess had 
placed a lighted torch near the faded garlands left 
hanging on the altars, and while she was sleeping the 
rarlands took fire. The Festival of the Fountains was 
one of the great holidays of Rome under the kings. 
On that day the wells and fountains were crowned 
with garlands of flowers as a recompense for the spark 


Not unlike that 


ling waters they gave to thirsty men. 
is the custom of the fishermen of Weymouth, Eng 
land, who on the first of May go out in their boats and 
<catter flowers on the sea in order that the waters may 
In the English 


vield them an abundance of fish. 





May Day festivities the Roman Floralia, or Feast of 
Flowers, still survives, both celebrating the arrival of 
the springtime. 

rv. 


When pagan feasts were supplanted by Christian 


USE OF PLANTS IN CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS. 


holv days the flowers still kept their place in ceremo- 


martand decoration. A French bishop of the sixth 


century writing of the springtime and the new life of 


the plants, says: “Then do men decorate their doors 
and houses with flowers, and women adorn themselves 
And 


churches, and wreathe the altars with them till they 


with sweét roses. you bear them to the 


glow with color. The golden crocus is mingled with 
the purple violet; dazzling scarlet is relieved by gleam- 
ing white; deep blue blends with green.” ‘The Kaster 
decorations of our churches to-day are not more lavish 
than those here deseribed. 

with 


Not only were chureh buildings adorned 


flowers but bishops and clergy wore garlands of roses 
on their heads in the solemn processions of festival 
This was done both in England and on the 


We are told that in the Corpus Christi 


days. 
Continent. 
processions at Mayence “clergy and laymen, girls and 
hovs,” all wore wreaths of flowers as well as oak and 
IVY. 

‘Today after nineteen centuries of Christian worship 
the flowers, though no longer held sacred, are yet 
We place a 


wreath of orange blossoms on the head of the bride; 


closely joined with our most sacred rites. 


we lay a palm branch of victory on the bier of one 
who has “fought a good fight”; once every year, on 
the 30th of May, we decorate with flowers the grave of 
the humblest soldier who laid down his life for his 
country; and to the holiest festivals that the Chris- 
tian knows we bring our Christmas greens and Easter 


lilies. 


HONDURAS. 


BRIGHAM WARD, 


BY FANNIE 


Comayagua, the ancient capital of Honduras, was a large 
and flourishing city one hundred years before Hudson entered 
the Bay of New York, a centre of wealth and education, while 
even the Atlantic shores of the United States were a howling 
Cabo Dios 


Diastro River of 


named Gracia a 


Risdel 


Columbus himself 
God 


wilderness. 
Thanks _ to 
Shipwreck). 

The average temperature is seventy-five degrees, 
The soil is deep, rich. and fertile, 


(Cape and 


with little 


variation the year round. 











and, while the products of the valley are tropical, in the foot- 
hills and upon the lower slopes of the mountains corn and 
wheat and other staples of the temperate zone can be raised in 
enormous quantities with little labor. Thus, palm trees and 


wheat fields wave within sight of one another,and orange 


groves and apple orchards are close neighbors. The name of 
the city is pronounced asif spelled Ko-my-ah-gwa, accenting 
Comayagua was made a bishop’s see in 1561, 
Nowa- 


the third syllable. 
and its great university was founded ten years later. 
days the place is dull and desolate enough — the dilapidated re- 
mains of old-time palaces, fountains, and statuary adding to its 
melancholy air of decay. The 
one-storied, of sun-dried bricks, 
Not effort has ever been made to re 


inhabited houses are mostly 


whitewashed outside, and with 


grated windows much 


pair the ravages made by the monarchical faction of Guate- 
mala, who nearly destroyed the town in 1827. The bishop 
still lives here, but the president has removed his ‘‘ palace ” to 
Tegucigalpa, the largest city in Honduras, fifty miles nearer 
the Pacific, the present commercial metropolis and the virtual 
capital, for congress now holds its sessions there. 

The few wealthy residents of Comayagua are chiefly owners 
of haciendas, or ranches, farther up the valley, and they live 
like ‘* proud hidalgos’’ on the proceeds, idling their days away 
at the club or discussing the political situation over the coun- 
ters of some tienda. Next in the social scale are the shop- 
keepers, a class neither numerous nor prosperous ; and then 
come 6,000 or 8,000 worthless halfbreeds. No doubt the decay 
of the place is due as much to the indolence and indifference 
of the people of later generations as to the frequency of 
former revolutions. Commerce has passed it by and forgotten 
its existence. Nobody seems to have anything in the world to 
do —even for pleasure. The aristocrats swing lazily in their 
hammocks, while the poor beg in the streets, or manage to eke 
out an existence on the fruits which nature has so bountifully 
provide d. 

Nowhere exist greater inducements to labor ; 
so much be produced with so little effort — yet nowhere in the 
world is less actual work accomplished. The constitution of 
this republic is said to be patterned after that of the United 
States, but it contains a few original clauses. For example, 
to be eligible to congress, a candidate must be not only a native 
of Central America, but a resident of the state he wishes to 
represent ; he must be at least thirty years old, of good habits, 
fair education, the father of one or more children, and the 
owner of not less than 61,000 worth of real estate. Congress 
meets once in two years, and the session lasts only forty days 
no more or less. Members of congress are elected by the 
people, one representative for every 10,000 population. Half 
of them are elected every two years, to serve for four years, 
and they are eligible for two terms only. The president of the 
republic is elected by direct vote of the people, for a period of 
four years. He must bea native of Central America and an 
actual resident of Honduras for five years. He must also be 
thirty vears of age, not in holy orders, have at least one child, 
and not less .than $5,000 invested in real estate in the republic. 

Adapted from Inter-Ocean. 


nowhere can 


TWO LISTS OF PRESIDENTS. 
John Adams. George Washington. 
J. Q. Adams. 

W. II. Harrison. 
John Tyler. 
James K. Polk. 
Franklin Pierce. 
Jame~- Buchanan. 
R. B. Hayes. 
James A. Garfield. 
Chester A. Arthur. 
3enjamin Harrison. U.S. 
Grover Cleveland. 
half and half. On 
basis are they Look the list through 
carefully, and decide which, on the whole, contiins 
It is worthy of note 


Thomas Jefferson. 
James Madison. 
James Monroe. 
Andrew Jackson. 
Martin Van Buren. 
Zachary Taylor. 
Millard Filmore. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
Andrew Johnson. 
Grant. 

what 


There they are — about 


classitied ? 


the names of the stronger men. 
that the two-term presidents are all in the right-hand 
column. that the verdict of the 
American people is favorable to that group as the 
Those in the left-hand column were 


So it would seem 


stronger men. 
college graduates, those in the other column were 


not.—Western ‘Teacher. 


CARLYLE OUTLINE. 


1795. December 4, Carlyle born at Ecclefechan. 

1809-14. At Elinburgh University. 

IS14-16. Mathematical teacher at Annan. 

ISI6—-18. Teacher at Kirkaldy. 

818-22. At Edinburgh. Contributes to Brewster's Edin- 


hurgh Encyclopedia. 
1829-94. Tutor to the Bullers 


Geometry and Trigonom- 


i624. ‘Translations of Legendre’s 
etry and Goethe's Wilhelm Measter. 

1825. Publishes Life of Schiller, previously published in 
London Magazine. 

1826. October 17, marries Miss Welsh 


Edinburgh. 
Writes Sartoi 


1826-28. At Comely bank, 
1828-34. At Craigenputtoch Resartus and 


The Diamond Necklace. 


1834. Removes to Chelsea 

1837. The French Revolution, his first literary success. 
1838. Sartor Resartus published. 

1839. Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 

1840. Chartism. 

1841. Jleroes and Hero- Worship. 

1845. ast and Present 

i845. Life and Letters of Olive Cromwell. 

1850. Latter-day Pamphlets. 

851. Life of John Sterling. 

1853. Occasional Discourse on the Nigger YVuestion. 


858-65. History of Frederick the Great 
Rector’s address at Edinburgh 


L866. 

1866. April 21, death of Mrs. Carlyle 

1867. Shooting Niagara, and After ? 

1874. Receives the Prussian Order of Merit 

1875. The Early Kings of Norwa y also an Essay on the 


Portraits of John Knox 
February +,Carlyle dies 


Leach, 


Phe *' Diamond Necklace 


1881. 
Shewell, & Sanborn 


Boston and New York 
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Broaden your estimate of others. 


If you wish to lose the confidence of your super- 
visors, complain of those who have been teaching your 


pupils before they came under your care. 


The banquet of the Boston ‘Teachers’ Mutual Bene- 
fit Association was one of the largest and most delight- 
ful social gatherings of teachers ever held in New 


Kingland. 


Does your teaching send the pupils to the library? 
Some teaching makes it certain that children will go 
to books for information. Watch the effect of your 


teaching. 


Genuine dignity and fun are not at all incompatible. 
Pupils love a teacher who has the elements of humor. 
But woe be unto him who, lacking this fine sense, puts 
on a make-believe of nonsense to win a ready smile 
his class. 


from Cheap wit cheapens personal influ- 


ence. 


The appointment of Rev. Dr. T. J. Conaty of 


Worcester as the suecessor of Bishop John J. Keane 
as rector of Catholic University at Washington will 
give pleasure to educators of the country generally. 
The Catholics whose interest in 


four educational 


affairs have given most satisfaction to the educa- 
tional people of America have been Bishop Keane, 
Archbishop Ireland, Bishop Spalding, and Dr, 


Conaty. ‘They are among the most brilliant orators 
of the country, and have devoted themselves largely 
to 


known in 


educational interests. Dr. Conaty is the best 
New York New England, but less 
the Central Western 


second to no man in the country in his devotion to 


and 


known in and states. He is 


the cause of temperance, to the manly development 


and the eultured scholarship of young men. From 


the public standpoint he will come as near as any 
man could to making good the place of Bishop Keane 
as rector. 


THE BUFFALO ATTENDANCE. 
The total paying membership at the Buffalo meet- 


ing was 9,048. Of these one was from Hungary, and 


14 from Canada. Indian ‘Territory, alone of the 
states and territories, was unrepresented. Alaska 
had but one. The states with ten or less are Nevada, 


Arizona, 7; 
10, 


New 
Wyoming, 9; Oregon, 9; 
New York heads the list with the immense total of 
2,121; Illinois follows with 1,146; Michigan, 595; 
571: Ohio, 565; Wisconsin, 412; Missouri, 395; 
326: Min- 
Massachusetts, 198; 
Colorado, 184; New Jersey, 179: Texas, 100; South 
Dakota, 81; Kentucky, 78; Arkansas, 66; Alabama, 
59; Tennessee, 56: West Virginia, 51: Montana, 44: 
(Connecticut, 43: Georgia, 43; Utah, 36; Rhode Island, 
35; North Dakota, 34; South Carolina, 30; Washing- 
ton, D. © Mary- 
land, 21: Virginia, 20; New Mexico, 18; Washington, 
Vermont, 14; North Carolina, 138: 


Hampshire, 7: 
10; 


5: Maine, 7; 


Delaware, Idaho, 


lowa, 
Nebraska, 565: Kansas, 337: Pennsylvania, : 
505; 252 ; 


nesota, Indiana, 


, 29: Mississippi, 27: Louisiana, 25; 


15; Oklahoma, 15; 
Florida, 15. 

The New York attendance is easily accounted for 
on local pride and ease of access. ‘The teachers of 
Buffalo to the number of nearly 1000 joined the asso- 
ciation. Aside from New York, Illinois is the banner 
state. This attendance is also largely due to the state 
popularity of the president, Mr. N.C. Dougherty ; but 
aside from that, Hlinois is uniformly the great con- 
vention state of the profession. Michigan, Ohio, aud 
lowa are the next states in professional honor, and 
their record is grand. When distance is considered, 
entitled to 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey are the leading Eastern 


lowa is highest honor. Pennsylvania, 


states. Wisconsin and Missouri were creditably rep- 
resented ; Nebraska, Kansas, and Minnesota all passed 
the 800 mark: and Indiana was the only state between 
200 and 300. Considering distance, Colorado was 
the honor state, with 189. A study of the attendance 
Buffalo 


Milwaukee will have in 


for shows what an immense meeting 


1897. 





SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


GRAMMAR 


One of the greatest educational needs of the day is 
the organization for the greater prominence of the 
With no re- 
flection upon the importance of kindergarten and 


grammar school principals of America. 


primary school work on the one hand, or of prepara- 
tory and college work on the other, there is no school 
period of greater significance than the grammar school 
years. It is an open question whether there isa 


period of -equal importance. Comparatively few 
children ever get beyond this grade, and many have 
The primary school 
is rarely a disciplinary period of school life. More 
and more the primary school profits from the kinder- 


while the prepa- 


a broken primary school course. 


varten spirit and play-like training, 
ratory school places the young people on their dignity, 
and the hand of authoriSy is largely removed. It is 
the grammar school that brings about the transforma- 
tion from a careless, joyous life in the kindergarten 
and primary school to the manly, self-respecting pre- 
paratory school, This is, therefore, the one period in 
which administrative ability and disciplinary force 
have special significance. 

The grammar grade is also ordinarily the largest. 
There are usually several primary feeders to one 
grammar school, and it is an exceptional city in which 
the high school is as large as the large grammar 
schools. <A building with several hundred boys and 
girls from eight to thirteen years of age requires wis- 
dom and tact, force and brains forits direction. In 
* addition to all this, it is the school in which must be 
the that 


leaving school for the shop, the factory, and the 


exercised influences prevent pupils from 


street. It is the truancy period, the get-out-of-school- 
by-any-means era in a boy’s life. 

It is the grammar school principal and his corps 
of hard-working teachers who must prevent all the 
evil and do all the good possible in these six vital 
years of school life, and yet they are the least re- 
cognized, the least honored, the last to be promoted 
persons in the profession. The kindergartners, the 
primary school leaders, the preparatory and college 
men and women, and the superintendents are all more 
prominent professionally. The one exception to this 
is in the case of local associations. In the school- 
masters’ clubs in the cities and in the county asso- 
ciations the grammar school principals are usually in 
evidence, but even here it is often the superintendents 
and normal school men who are most prominent and 
most influential. The Boston (now the Massachu- 
setts) Schoolmasters’ Club is a good illustration of the 
inevitable tendency under most favorable conditions 
for the grammar principals. It was organized, pri- 
marily, by and for the grammar school men’s social 
and professional advancement, not in a clannish or 
narrow spirit, but on a broad and generous basis. It 
is now a rare thing for a grammar principal to be 
upon the programme, and the presidents are much 
oftener chosen from the superintendents than from 
the principals, 

Who can estimate what the superintendents of the 
country owe to their professional departments, — 
state, sectional, and national? One of the best 
educational gatherings in Massachusetts is the State 
Superintendents’ Association; the best in New Eng- 
land is the New England Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion; by far the best in America is the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. A. Who can esti- 
mate the revolutionary influence over the college 
examinations of the Classical and High School Asso- 
ciation of New England? Who can imagine even 
the effect of the kindergarten associations in cities, 
states, and in the nation, or the benefit of the draw- 
ing teachers’ and music teachers’ associations? . They 
are not always harmonious, but they are always 
influential. 

These teachers are all wise as well as earnest in 
magnifying their professional needs and po. sibilities. 
Let the grammar school men do as well. They owe 
it to themselves and to the cause. When was there 
ever a grammar school principal upon the general 
programme of the N. E. A.? How rarely is one in 
the leading place on a state programme! It is not 
that anyone slights them, but they are not known 
for their effectiveness in professional discussion, be- 
cause they are not demonstrating it. If there were 
distinctively grammar school associations in which 
they were discussing all educational questions for 
themselves, they would soon be known and their 
equipment for professional discussion would be appre- 
ciated. 

All honor to the New York State Council of 
Grammar School Principals for its heroic attempt 
to magnify the mission and responsibility of the 
grammar grades. It was organized in 1893, and its 
fourth annual session will be held at Syracuse, 
December 28-30. There is to be a reception ten- 
dered the association in the Globe hotel Monday 
evening, the 28th, by the Onondaga Council and the 
Syracuse Schoolmasters’ Club. On Tuesday evening, 
the 29th, the Academic Principals’ Association hold 
a joint meeting With the N. Y. 8. C. G.S. P., but the 
day sessions will be devoted to discussions by the 
grammar school principals of these practical profes- 
sional questions : — 

‘How to vitalize and enrich the study of geography in 
school.” 

‘“The place and value of nature studies below the high 
school.”’ 

‘* What is the most pressing need in our schools at present?” 

‘*Are the present demands of school too great for the nerv- 
ous force of the average teacher? ”’ 

‘* What should be done in our grammar schools for pupils 
not intending to go to the high school? ” 

‘* Does the establishment of truant schools lessen truancy?” 

‘** Why do so few pupils learn to think?” 

‘‘The growing disregard for authority among the youth of 


the present day — its cause and remedy.” 


If the grammar school principals rally about the 
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president, W. H. Benedict of Elmira, who has devoted 
himself to this movement with great energy and wis- 
dom, they will set in motion forces that will do as 
much for the educational advancement of the coun- 
try as was ever done by any one organization. 

















THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 





The Germans are usually so phlegmatic that. it 
seems strange to have the proceedings of the Reich- 
stag interrupted by excited demonstrations, attended 
with hootings and cat-calls. Yet such were the 
scenes at the opening of the session last week. There 
were two interpellations which led up to these scenes. 
One of these related to the secret treaty with Russia, 
the existence of which in the last years of Bismarck’s 
chancellorship was recently disclosed by that states- 
man. ‘The present chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe. 
and the minister of foreign affairs bluntly refused to 
throw any light on the matter. They denied, how- 
ever, that Germany had made any engagements which 
were liconsistent with the existing treaties, and they 
spoke optimistically of the dying away of suspicion at 
first created in other countries by the publications. 
They were equally emphatic in affirming Germany's 
loyalty to the Triple Alliance, and her intention to 
preserve friendly relations with Russia; and so this in- 


cident closed. 
* * * 


The other interpellation, though on a subject of nar 
rower interest, awakened far more excitement. ‘This 
related to the case of a military officer, who recently 
ran through the back a civilian who accidentally 
brushed against his chair at a place of publie resort. 
The military court which tried him gave him a light 
sentence, and the extraordinary attitude of the em 
peror in such matters leads to the conjecture that even 
this sentence will be remitted. When the emperor 
declared recently that an insult to his uniform was an 
insult to him, he gave vast encouragement to the 
swaggering officers of the German army, who are in 
the habit of drawing their swords upon civilians on 
slight pretexts. Certain intemperate utterances bj 
the new minister of war intensified the feeling, and 
that unhappy official made so feeble an appearance as 
an orator that he was unmercifully guyed. One mem 
ber frankly aflirmed his opinion that the emperor was 
mad, and altogether the full report of the debate 
will afford unpleasant reading for his majesty. 

* * . 

Up to the time of writing, little is certainly known 
of the results of General Weyler’s movements agains! 
Maceo in the western province of Cuba. This is not 
exactly an instance in which no news is good news 
that is to say, for the Spaniards; for if Weyler had 
made any substantial gains, we should have heard of 
Weyler’s plan of campaign was of 


Hlis design was to sur 


them before this. 


the boa constrictor order. 


round Maceo by strong hodies of troops and then 
vradually close in upon him from all directions: at 
once, thus crushing him by overwhelming force. But 


the fastnesses of the Rubi hills, into which Maceo has 
withdrawn his men, are almost impregnable against a 
foree encumbered with artillery. Maceo has the ad 
vantage of knowing every inch of the ground; and the 
reports indicate that he has fought stubbornly whet 
ever it was profitable to fight, and has eluded Weylei 


when it was not. This isa kind of warfare which the 


insurgent army can stand a good deal more of than the 


Spanish forces can. Meanwhile the msurgents in the 
central and eastern parts of the island are developing 


an activity which causes disquiet in Havana. 


* * * 

There is a good deal ol Spee ulation as to WwW hat con 
vress will do at the approaching short session. It is 
tolerably safe to settle down to the conclusion that it 
will not do anvthing.—that is, anything aside from 
| two bits ol 


the appropriation bills, and possibly one-on 
If it did) not accomplish 


non-political legislation. 


anything worth mentioning at the long session, what 
likelihood is there that it will do more at a session of 
about fifty working days? Neither the senate nor the 
house will be found greatly to have changed its temper 
in the interval since adjournment. They could not 
agree before upon the tariff, or upon the currency, or 
pon methods of supplementing the revenue; and 
it is not reasonable to suppose that they will agree 
now. There are intimations that the president will 
again argue at length for changes in the currency 
system; but he might as well spare himself the labor, 
for neither branch of congress will give serious con- 
sideration to such recommendation. — It is difficult to 
see how an extra session of congress can be avoided: 
and perhaps it is just as well for all interests that the 
new order of things should develop as soon as possi- 
ble, though the craving of the people for a season of 
political quiet is natural. 
* * * 

The complexion of the next house, by the way, is 
how pretty accurately known, through returns which 
are complete and in most instances official. The 
footings show 205 Republicans, 157 Democrats, and 
15 Populists. The present house has 252 Repub- 
licans, 92 Democrats, and 10 Populists and free-silver 
men, with three vacancies. In the new house, the 
division upon currency questions, as a result of the 
shaking-up of party associations during the campaign, 
will run more closely along party lines than in the 
present. Only five of the members classed as Republi- 
cans are free-silver men; and only two of the members 
classed as Democrats are sound money men. On ques- 
tions affecting the currency, an anti-silyer majority of 
forty-seven. may be counted on. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKERS. 





This association of teachers met in the English high 
school, Boston, November 21. The committee on ele- 
mentary science was in charge of the programme, and 
presented as its report an outline course in nature study 
and elementary science. The course covers nine years; 
the first two yearS embrace plant and animal study, the 
third year adds minerals. During these three years, the 
phenomena of the seasons and their effects on plant, ani- 
mal, and human life are noticed. In each of the remain- 
ing six years plants, animals, minerals, and physical 
forces are studied. 

In presenting this course, Supervisor George H. Martin 
said that the objects of nature study are to multiply ex- 
periences, to make experience co-extensive with nature 
knowledge, to make knowledge germinal and fruitful, 
avoiding barren, mechanical study, to unite school work 
school life, to permeate the whole work of the 
The association of nature 


and 
school with the nature spirit. 
with man should be studied as supplying his wants, as co- 
operating with him in his work, as administering to his 
pleasures, as interpreted in his literature. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold spoke on Child Study Through 
Nature Study, in substance as follows: At the beginning 
of my work in Minneapolis, I made out a syllabus, 
natural and logical, as I thought, and had it followed 
carefully. When the papers showing results came in, I 
saw | was not doing the right thing. The first light I 
t was from Professor Earl Barnes’ work on the inter- 
ests of children. When we let the children lead, we 
found they were not interested in the shape or weight of 
plant or animal, but in what it did, what was its use. I 
arrived at these principles: Begin with what the child is 
do not remain here, but lead him on toa 


xO 


interested in; 
broader knowledge; leave the logical and complete sum- 
Work with real things, hence field 


mary till the close. 
The first time I went out with my 


work is necessary. 
I made the mistake of trying to direct their atten- 
First, go into the fields 


{ lass 
tion to what I was interested in. 
with children for a free walk, to observe their interests; 


then go toobserve or collect what they will profitably 


study. 
The rest of the programme dealt with Special Means of 
Study: 1st, Out-door Work with Classes. Wil- 


Nature 
tates. sub-master in the George Putnam school, 


liam L 
destribed his method in geology. First, a school 


Boston 
an out-door lesson; lastly, a school lesson 


lesson; then 
\ll that can be done in the school is prepared be 


again. 
paper of letter size, with 


Materials are 
object of the lesson written, soft 
Object to be 


fore going out. 
headings and main 
ketching pencil, wax crayon, and eraser 


studied must have been selected beforehand. Children 
sit at proper distance and sketch, being careful to pre- 
serve the proportions; then put in the colors. Notes 
may be amplified in school afterwards. Collections may 
be made for school study. In school we talk it over, I 
sum up, perhaps put summary on the board. In these 
out-door lessons children do not need taking care of, they 
take care of themselves. Results: Power of expression 
in drawing and writing, pupils naturally reticent are 
brought out, children with artistic ability have oppor- 
tunity to develop it and its refining influences. 

Miss Grace L. Hayes of Beverly said that the out-door 
lesson takes much more time than the indoor: that good 
results, but not the best, can be got with forty-five pupils: 
that form and structure of plant or animal may best be 
studied in the schoolroom; in the field, life and habitat. 

Miss Katherine E. Dolbear of Brookline stated that in 
the Brookline schools the course of study leaves plenty 
of time for the nature study, and for correlating it with 
other studies. , The high school teachers oversee the 
work in the lower grades, and in monthly meetings con- 
fer with the teachers from those grades. With us the 
lesson may come at any time of the day; after coming 
back, the children talk or write or read about it, or learn 
a poem or sing a song connected with it; or they may 
bring the object to draw it; in all these ways we corre- 
late these studies. 

2nd Means of Nature Study: Museum Work with 
Classes. Miss Jennie M. arms of Boston said that after 
studying about:one group of animals, the class enters the 
museum with note-books. In a clear and simple way, 
the teacher directs their attention to the animals of that 
group, in the order of their classification, the pupils tak- 
ing brief notes. Then each pupil selects one specimen 
and writes what interests him. In the lower grades the 
work is chiefly observational, in the high school, com- 
parative. Such museum work presupposes nature study 
in the first years. 

William L. Phinney, sub-master in the Dudley school, 
Boston, related the experiences of several years in taking 
his boys to the Natural History museum. He found it 
the best plan to put each boy at a separate object, then 
in the schoolroom later have a boy draw his object on the 
board and talk about it to the class, they taking notes, 
from which they wrote compositions. His boys had be- 
come so interested that they would write more than he 
could read. 

3rd Means of Nature Study: The School Garden. 
Henry L. Clapp, master of the George Putnam school, 
Boston, gave an account of the garden at his school. It 
was started in 1891; the teachers and pupils brought in 
and set out some of the common native plants; then 
economic plants, such as the potato; then grains, like 
wheat. Each member of the first class is given an indi- 
vidual plant to take care of and to study. Some of the 
plants have been exhibited, and have been awarded prizes 
at the exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. We pay our janitor $10 a year to take care of the 
garden through the vacation, and to do the heavy work, 
and we buy fertilizers, with the prizes and gratuities we 
receive. Our flowers and plants attract many birds and 
insects for us. 

Mr. Clapp is 
cultural Society’s committee on school gardens 
dren’s herbariums, and from him may be obtained re- 
ports of this work and list of prizes offered. 

John O. Norris, head-master of the Charlestown high 
school, is secretary of the conference. The following 
are the executive committee for the ensuing year: 


chairman of the Massachusetts Horti- 
and chil- 


Maurice P. White, Chairman Committee on General Education. 


Lincoln Owen, Secretary 
Lucy Wheelock, Chairman sig Kindergarten. 

Lucy H. Symonds, Secretary a “ 

Henry T. Bailey, Chairman ® “ Form Study, Drawing and Color. 
ne - “ Ld “ “ 


M. Angeline Pearson, Secretary 
Charles H. Morss, Chairman 
Philip Emerson, Secretary Nggnad 
Myron T. Pritchard, Chairman * Manual Training. 
Mary E. Pierce, Secretary 28 i 
Edward M. Hartwell, Chairman Physical Training. 
Tilson A. Mead, Secretary “6 “6 
Francis A. Morse, Chairman 
Mrs. Gish Garwood, Secretary 


Elementary Science, 


Music. 


Joun M. Pierce. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


By a strange oversight, the “Outline on Civics,” under 
“How a President is Elected,’ was allowed to mistate 
the fact that the Electoral College has met ‘the second 


Monday in January,’’ since 1887. 


Josephine C. Locke, the drawing supervisor of Chicago, 
is the most and best written-up woman of that city, dis- 
counting even the famous club leaders. Her picture in 
the Sunday papers is the most attractive that appears. 
The Inter-Ocean of October 11 had the best article and 
the best portrait we have yet seen. 

There are several copies still remaining for free dis- 
tribution of “An Effective Order of Topics for T: aching, 


Physics.” Any teacher interested in the subject may 


secure one by addressing 
P. T. English high school, Worcester, Mass., or the 
author. C. F. Warner, Cambridge. 

For the first time in the history of Vermont, a state 
superintendent has been re-elected unanimously and en- 
Stone’s three years’ service has 


A. B. Kimball, secretary E. A. 


thusiastically. Mason 5S 
been so wise and progressive that it was regarded a favor 
to the state for him to continue his service. He is to he 
congratulated: the state is more to be congratulated 
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their correct names and addresses with contributions, not nec essal y 
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NATIONAL FLOWER CONVENTION. 

The following letter, sent by the National Flower Con- 
gress to Governor Carr of North Carolina, gives an idea 
of the work of the convention :— 

Asheville, N. C., October 23, 1896. 
His Excellency Elias Carr, Governor of North Carolina. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, have been appointed a 
committee by the National Flower Convention, sevem bie’ 
py your invitation in the city of Asheville, the Sist— 1 
of October, 1896, to express to you their thankful cag tt 
ciation of the interest you have manifested in thus anger 
ing them together; and to apprise you of the results o 
their deliberations. 

In regard to the n 





‘ain object of their assembly, viz., to 
decide upon a flower to be recommended in a oe 
to the National Congress for adoption as our nationa 
floral emblem, ‘they have concluded, after careful con- 
sideration, that in view of the inadequate representation 
of the different sections of the country, it is inexpedient 
to make any recommendation at this time. a 

In the way, however, of contributing to the decision of 
the matter sometime inthe near future, they have 
thought it not improper to present herewith a copy of 
the resolution adopted by them at their first business 
session for their own guidance in the selection of a 
proper floral emblem, viz.:— 

Resolved, that a plant to serve properly the purposes 
of anational flower should meet the following conditions: — 

1. It should be a native of the United States, and should 
grow wild over the greater part of its area. 

2. It should bloom on one or more of our national holi- 
days. 

3. It should be capable of easy cultivation in any 
garden. 

4. *t should not be a weed nor in any way offensive or 
harmful to health. 

5. It should bear what in the popular sense is called a 
fiower, and should not be merely a foliage plant, or one 
chiefly valued for its fruit. 

6. It should lend itself readily to floral decoration by 
variety and purity of color, and distinctiveness of form. 

7. The features characteristic of its form should com- 
bine such simplicity and gracefulness that when used 
conventionally in decorative design, the flower may be 
readily recognized independently of its color. 

8. It should be a flower which has never been used by 
any other people as their floral emblem, nor should it 
resemble such a flower in general form. 

9. It should possess, if possible, patriotic associations 
plainly connecting it with the best for which our country 
stands among the nations of the world. 

While the convention deemed it inexpedient to make 
any recommendation of a special flower at this time, it 
was evidently the sense of a majority of the delegates 
present, asshown by aninformal vote, thatthe Columbine 
or Aquilegia, sometimes known as wild honeysuckle, 1s 
the only flower which meets the requirements set forth in 
the above resolution. 

We have the honor to be 

Very respectfully yours, 
Frederick LeRoy Sargent (Massachusetts), 
President of the National Flower Convention. 
W. N. Geddes (Pennsylvania). 
C. F. Currie (New Jersey). 
L. C. Jamison (Louisiana). 
Henry Holzapfel, Jr. (Maryland). 


THE NEW ENGLAND RECORD. 


Editor Journal of Educaton: In the Journal of Educa- 
tion for October 29, 1896, there is a statement to the effect 
that the increase of the Fitchburg high school from 275 
to 725 is “the greatest record ever made by any high 
school teacher in New England.” This inerease has been 
evidently about 164 per cent. Permit ine to state that 
it. is not necessary to go far from Boston fo get a still bet- 
ter record. In four years the Quincy high school has 1n- 
creased from 158 to 380, or 140 per cent. At the normal 
rate of increase in one more year the gain will be 165 per 
cent., or one per cent. larger than Fitchburg’s gain in six 
years, Quincy’s gair in six years will be considerably 
greater than Fitchburg’s for the same period. I, there- 
fore, maintain that the Quincy high school holds the 
record, unless it can be shown that some other school has 
done still better. Frederic Allison Tupper 


a 
MILTON’S ASTRONOMICAL VIEWS. 


The query which appeared in a recent number of the 
Journal about the passage in the VIII. book of “Paradise 
Lost,” from line 121 to 140, isa rather difficult one to 
answer without considerable knowledge of the Ptolemaic 
and Copernican systems of astronomy. Milton says Many 
things in his great work which can only be explained by 
supposing that he viewed the sun, the world, and other 
planets, according to the Ptolemaic system: that is, that 
the earth is the centre, while the sun and other bodies 
move around it. But in the 122d line he raises this ques- 
tion, whether the sun is not really the centre around 
which the earth and other planets move. Plain as this 

is in our day, at the time Milton wrote his great poem 
this theory was not yet generally accepted. It will be 
remembered that about this time Galileo and his experi- 
ences with his opponents occurred. Milton’s first ques- 
tion here runs to the 130th line. By thesixth andseventh 
he means the moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, etc., the earth 
being the seventh. This makes the question plain so far. 
Ju the 130th line he speaks of three motions which the 





earth has, the daily rotation on its own axis, the annual 
orbit round the sun, and the libration or oscillation of 
the axis itself, causing summer and winter. The query 
with Milton is how we are to explain these motions by 
the Ptolemaic system. If we do not accept the Coperni- 
can system, we must either suppose several spheres 
drawing the earth in different ways, with contrary and 
“thwart obliquities,” or, setting aside the theory that the 
“sun’s labor” does it all, we must suppose, according to 
the Ptolemaic system, that there are ten. great spheres 
moving «bout the earth, including that of the sun, moon, 
and planets that are well known. Among these ten 
spheres he calls the tenth “that swift nocturnal and 
diurnal rhomb.” This being supposed, we may attribute 
to it the earth’s motions. This great outer sphere is “‘in- 
visible, else above all stars,” and is the great “wheel of 
day and night.” But we need not believe this if we adopt 
the Copernican theory. By this the earth moves around 
the sun, and from it ‘fetches day and night.” The best 
treatment of this whole subject is found in an edition of 
Milton’s writings, published by Macmillan & Co., Lon- 
don, 1882, edited by David Masson, M. A., LL. D. 
. R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


——_0O0-— 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


In the study of Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘The Open Window,” 

[ have not been able to find the history of it. 
“The old house by the lindens 
Stood silent in the shade.” 

Whose house was this? Who is meant by‘I’’? Whose 
boy walked by this person’s side? Whose children were 
dead ? 

I shall be glad if you will answer these questions. 

B. R. P. 

When did our government begin to grant patents to 
inventors? Bs oy bx 


In 1790. 

Will someone please give a little information concern- 
ing the new Latin? Why “legere Latine’” rather than 
“Latinam linguam”’ or “Latinos libros’’? 

The bard of Mantua was formerly Known as ‘Virgil’; 
why now “Vergil’? 2 

Are the new fashions genuinely classical? If so, how 
came it that they were so long unknown or disregarded? 
I ask no questions concerning the modern pronunciation, 
for of course the original pronunciation is unknown, and 
scholars may agree upon one or another, but regarding 
the changes of expression above named, I desire to be 
informed. A Reader. 

Please give again the list of the originals of the char- 
ters meeting in the Wayside Inn. C. 

Donnelly is one of the recent commentators on Shakes- 
peare—one of the Baconian believers. What is the cor- 
rect pronunciation of his name? On which syllable is 
the accent? D. 

Can you recommend a book which would give an art 
student, who has already received a thorough course of 
training in drawing, perspective, etc., the technical in- 
structions necessary for doing illustrative work, on both 
paper and blocks, for books and magazines? A manual 
exemplifying the principles of design in black and white 
is what is desired. G. 

a . ‘ ¢ 2 ° 

Is F expressed incorrectly by saying a over }? If there is 
any objection, kindly inform me on what grounds it is taken. 

, A Subscriber. 

It is the common form of expressing algebraic fractions. 






OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE STORY OF THE INNUMERABLE COMPANY, 
AND OTHER SKETCHES. By David Starr Jordan. 
San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. 294 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

These stories are in President Jordan’s inimitable style. 
No other American has developed the same fascinating, 
rugged style. His scientific experience has given his ob- 
servations of nature and human nature a touch of author- 
ity wholly lacking in most writers. There is probably no 
other American who combines the scholarship, origi- 
nality, ‘devotion to ideals, sympathy for persons, and 
knowledge of nature, which could make him at once so 
distinguished and useful a college president, and so in- 
forming and interesting a writer, as is President Jordan. 

There are nine stories, which, in general, centre about 
what he chooses to call ‘‘the higher sacrifice.’”” There is 
much of the Scripture character and of California history 
and American patriotism woven into the stories. 





IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES. By W. D. How- 
ells. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
These papers are largely biographical. The opening 

chapters of the book tell of the author’s boyhood experi- 

ences in his father’s printing office, and shed a strong 
light upon the influences which have had so much to do 
with the shaping of his later career. These are the ‘“‘Ex- 
periences.” In the papers that come under the head of 

“Impressions,” Mr. Howells talks mostly of everyday 

sights and scenes in New York. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER $COTT. By J. G. Lockhart. 
With introduction by J. R.. Hope Scott. Boston: T. Y. 
Crowell. Cloth. Two volumes. 670 pp. Portraits, 


illustrations, index. Price, $3.00 per set. 

Scott’s works lose none of their power or popular favor 
with the flight of time. His ‘life’ is as fascinating as it 
was half a century ago, indeed, there is greater and 
greater demand for the “Lives” of all great favorites in 
reasonable space. When Sir Walter Scott’s great grand- 
son was looking about for someone to write an abbre- 
viated biography of the great novelist, he learned to his 
surprise that such a book already existed, and by no other 
than Lockhart himself, who, in 1848, with heroic hand, 
reduced and compressed the original eighty-four chap- 
ters of his masterpiece into eighteen, revised and added 
meny items of interest, and produced a work of ex- 
traordinary merit. By some strange reason, perhaps be- 
cause it was overshadowed by the original, it remained 
almost unknown, but, like all works of enduring value, 
needed only to bide its tine. In 1871, this propitious 
moment came, and the abridged edition, reissued with a 
dedicatory note to the Hon. William E. Gladstone, im- 
mediately took its place as a standard. Pruned of a vast 
amount of epistolary and explanatory matter, and yet 
preserving all ‘‘the skill of its construction, its wonderful 
diction and the glow of feeling which pervades it,” this 
abridgment is particularly timely, in view of the recently 
enhanced interest in Scott’s writings. The present is its 
first American edition; it is printed from new plates, and 
abounds in delightful illustrations. 

CABIN; OR, LIFE AMONG THE 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. With Key to 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


UNCLE TOM’S 
LOWLY. By 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
2 vols. Price, $1.50. 
It is a satisfaction to the admirers of Harriet Beecher 

Stowe, the greatest woman author America has pro 

duced, to have all her standard works in uniform binding, 








A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 








(<e AN EPOCH OF REFORM 
Teaching Geography. 


THE WERNER 
GEOGRAPHIES, 


Just published, represent the realization of the 
highest ideals of the most progressive educators. 
It is because of this that these books are so unique 
and novel in every feature. Their inception was 
not in the publishing house, but in the class-room 
with the child. This explains why years were 
spent in their preparation and why they meet the 
immediate and substantial endorsement of the best 
teachers of geography. 

LIKE THE WERNER PRIMER, 

the WERNER GEOGRAPHIES are a growth ; their 
subject matter, page by page, keeps pace with the 
child’s age and advancement. Perfect in plan, 
scientific in statement, logical in arrangement, and 
both artistic and pedagogical in illustration they 
represent the highest advance yet attained in text 
books in geography. 





The Werner Geographies. 
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By H. S. TARBELL, A.M., LL.D., 


Supt. Schools, Providence, R. I. 


Introductory Geography : 


Small Quarto Extra Linen. 


er 


Grammar School Geography : 


Part L.—1izmo. 351 pages [Text]. 
Sketch Maps, Outline Pictures....... 


188 pages. 


$ .55 


Extra Linen. 


1.40 
Part Il.—“‘ The World in Map and Picture.” 
Large Quarto. 


Extra Linen. 160 pages 


[Maps and Illustrations]............... 


N. B.— Specimen pages sent free on application, 





i change in text-books is contemplated, we shal. 


Pleased lo correspond regarding samples, terms, etc. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 
Educational Publishers, 
5-7 East Sixteenth St., 110-116 Boylston St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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Riverside edition, with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” one of the 
great American classics, in two volumes, leading the 
edition. The biographical sketch is admirable, while the 
story of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” by Charles Dudley Warner, 
is a literary gem. The author’s introduction of forty 
pages adds greatly to the interest of the story. 

KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. Condensed for 
schools. Standard Literature Series. Double Num- 
ber 7. New York: University Publishing Company. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Rarely has any publishing house done an equal service 
to the youth of the land. One of the uncompromising 
demands of the day is that youth shall read the British 
and American classics. It is absolutely impossible for 
them to do this with all the regular work required of 
them. If they read out of school, it is likely to be light 
and evanescent things, books of a day, by way of re- 
action. At last publishers recognize these conflicting de- 
mands, and the University Publishing Company has met 
the necessities of the case heroically and delightfully by 
having expert editors condense such British and Ameri- 
can classics as Cooper’s “The Spy,” “The Pilot,’ and 
“The Deerslayer,” Scott’s ‘‘Rob Roy,” “Kenilworth,” and 
“Lady of the Lake,” Irving’s “The Alhambra” and 
“Sketch Book,” Bulwer-Lytton’s “Harold,” and “Christ- 
mas Stories,” by Dickens. The story is in each case 
complete, but all that is so tedious to the ordinary youth- 
fu) reader is eliminated with no serious loss to one who 
can only expect to get the spirit and story of a great 
writer. The wording is that of the master, and not of the 
editor. You are reading Scott, Cooper, Dickens, Bulwer- 
Lytton, and the elimination has been so skillful that the 
reader does not suspect where theediting has done its per- 
fect work. It is now possible for any pupil to read all the 
great classics in English, so far as they shed light upon 
history and geography, before he has completed his high 
school course. In each volume there is a biographical 
sketch of the author, and carefully-prepared historicai 
nctes showing wherein history is illuminated by the 
story. This ‘Standard Literature Series” contains also 
many entire masterpieces, which are carefully expur- 
gated and prepared for school use. One number appears 
each month. Single numbers cost 12% cents, double 
numbers, 20 cents, and the twelve numbers of the year, 
$2.50. The publishers are to-day among the greatest of 
educational leaders. 

GRADUATE COURSES FOR 18%6--7. By ©: As 
Duniway, editor-in-chief. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. 154 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Although the majority of students who intend to pursue 
graduate work during the current year are settled in their 
scholastic routine for the winter, it is by no means too 
late to eall attention to the admirable handbook which 
Mr. Duniway of Harvard has prepared, for the fourth con- 
secutive year, under the authorization of the federation 
of graduate clubs. For an insignificant sum, every one 
who is interested in higher education can have at hand 
the authoritative statements of the instruction offered in 
every branch of graduate study by twenty-four American 
universities. ‘The selection is broad, and could not well 
be fairer or more representative of what is best and most 
important in our higher education. The statements have 
been secured from the most authoritative sources, through 
the co-operation of the local graduate clubs, each of 
which is represented on the editorial staff. Besides the 
announcements of courses of instruction, which are in 
themselves an invaluable source of information regarding 
the actual state of higher education in America, the vol 
ume contains a brief statement regarding each of the uni- 
versities or colleges represented, giving the most essential! 
facts in regard to its equipment, the faeilities which it 
offers, and the necessary direction for those who wish 
nore detailed information. ‘There is no longer any doubt 
as to the success of the venture which Harvard undertook 
four years ago. Each spring those who wish to pursue 
their studies beyond the elementary college curriculum 
may confidently expect to find in the graduate courses the 
information, without which a wise selection of their 
scholastic home would be impossible. The result will be 
a series of documents of inestimable value to every future 
investigator within the field of educational history. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. A Poem. By Lyman Whiting 
Allen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 112 
pp. 

This beautiful tribute to the character, service, and 
talent of Abraham Lincoln, so attractively printed, is the 
Erize poem written for the New York Herald, and pub 
lished in those columns December 15, 1895. It is really a 
history of the civil war, and adds materially to the litera 
ture on Mr. Lincoln and bis times. 


REQUIRED LITERATURE OF THE CHAUTAUQUA 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE FOR THE 
YEAR 1896-7. Meadville, Penn.: Flood & Vincent. 
Prescribed reading for the full year’s course, including 
these five illustrated, cloth-bound books, containing 
1,638 pp., and the Chautauqua Monthly Magazine for 
twelve months, only $7.00. 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle offer: 
special advantages to the reading public in its systematic 
course under the management of a wise committee. The 
prescribed reading for 1896-7 are: ‘The Growth of the 
French Nation,” by Professor George B. Adams of Yale 
University; “French Traits,” by W. C. Brownell; The 
Study of the Sky,” by Professor Herbert A. Howe, 
tor of the Chamberlin Observatory, University of Denver 
“A Survey of Greek Civilization,” by Professor J. P 
Mahaffy of Trinity College, Dublin; and “A History of 
Greek Art.” by Professor Frank B. Tarbell of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

1. A nation’s development is carried on through a pro- 
cess of evolution. The growth of the French nation 
starting with the feudal system, and ending in a con 
solidated republic, covers a period of more than 2,001 
years. This volume traces the more prominent features 


direc- 


of this gradual process, from an unorganized beginning 

to the concentrated nation of to-day. The book is ad- 

mirably written, contains many illustrations of historical 
value, and colored maps, with marginal topics and 
references, to interest and aid the reader. 

2. The author of “French Traits” is an American, a 
cultivated scholar, and-has for several years resided in 
France. He has here given the reading public a collec- 
tion of charming essays, of great literary merit, and re- 
vealing the life, character, and peculiarities of the 
French people as they were in earlier times, and as they 
are, a great and highly-civilized nation. 

3. “The Study of the Sky” is a popular treatise on the 
most ancient and noblest of the physical sciences. The 
author has given a full outline of the subject, including 
all the material of interest to the general reader, and 
wisely avoided the technical and abstract which would 
be important for college students. The volume contains 
{44 illustrations, and marginal topics, which add much 
to its value. 

4. No subject is of more interest to the general reader 
or student of history than Greek civilization. Professor 
Mahaffy, the author of ‘‘A Survey of Greek Civilization,” 
is a specialist in this line of studies, and a popular writer 
on the literature, social life, and educational methods of 
the Greeks, and he has given in this volume a clear and 
interesting picture of Hellenic civilization. 

5. The study of the art of any gifted people is inter- 
esting and profitable in many ways, and especially so as 
it reveals the beautiful and noble things of life. ‘‘The 
History of Greek Art,” as Professor Tarbell presents it, 
is very attractive. His chief aim is to present character- 
istic specimens of Greek work which have been preserved 
to us. This he has done, giving a clear and compreben- 
sive outline of Greek genius, and nearly 200 illustrations, 
with marginal topics. 

These five books are printed on fine paper, in large 
tvpe, and attractive and convenient form. 

\ WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Hawthorne possessed in no small measure the power 
to take the dead past and clothe it anew with living 
beauty. This power he showed in his treatment of the 
mvths of the Greeks. The stories of the Gorgon, of the 
miserly King Midas, of Pandora’s wonderful box, of the 
apples of the Hesperides and Hercules’ glorious voyage, 
of Philemon and Baucis and their miraculous pitcher, 
end of Pegasus and ihe Chimaera were selected by Haw- 
thorne to retell for an eager young audience. While 
bringing them within the comprehension of children, he 
never derogated from their dignity, and the quaint ara- 
besque of wit and humor with which he ornamented them 
make them a perpetual delight even for those who are able 
to read the stories in the original Greek. A thread of 
harration gives a unity to the whole book, and adds 
greatly to the interest. The present edition is excellently 
illustrated, and bears the palm for convenience and 
beauty. 

GERMAN SONGS OI TO-DAY. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Alexander Tille, Ph.D. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 185 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The Macmillans do well in presenting German stu- 
dents with the best German songs of the present. Modern 
language students attain a certain freedom of translation 
in the writing of the hour that is difficult to attain when 
eiving thought exclusively to classics. 


TECUMSEH’S YOUNG BRAVES. A Story of the Creek 
War. Boston: Lee &Shepard. 356 pp. Cloth. Price, 
$1.50. 

Indian stories are always of interest to young readers, 
end “Tecumseh’s Young Braves” is a title that will 
awaken special interest and enthusiasm. The author 
ias shifted the scene of action, in the war of 1812 Series, 
to the Creek war. He realizes that the struggle with the 
host Creeks has been st ely neglected bv both his- 
torians and story tellers, and that few chapters in our 
national history are more fruitful in examples of courage 
and daring. The tenacity of the warriors, the character 
of the leaders among the Creeks and Americans, and the 
influence of the English and Spanish plotters, combined 
to make the struggle memorable. Heroic action, fiendish 
cruelty, plot, and counter-plot seem more suited to 
romance than to history. Many of these thrilling deeds 
Mr. Tomlinson has woven into his story with telling 
effect. The lesson taught is one which should be im- 
pressed upon every young American. There are seven 
full-page illustrations. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE, LIFE AND ADVENTURES. By 
Daniel Defoe. Edited by Kate Stephens. Eclectic 
School Readings. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 246 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This classic, for 200 years the universal favorite of chil- 
dren in the home, is of late taking its plaee as a school 
classic, and it is a service which this company renders the 
public when it issues in such delightful form this great 
work that can be procured for so small a sum. 


CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 279 pp. Price, $1.50. 

These twelve autobiographical chapters upon Mrs. 
Phelps-Ward’s Andover home, Andover life and people, 
school life, war-time, fall of the Pemberton mills, the 
“Gates Ajar,”’ Mrs. Stowe, Fields, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Lydia Maria Child, 
Phillips Brooks, and Gloucester, which appeared monthly 
in McClure’s Magazine, are among the brightest and best 
literary comments of the day. In no other.way can we 
vet the same light and shade upon great characters as 
when a literary man or woman feels at liberty to report 
acquaintances and experiences as Mrs. Phelps-Ward has 
done in these pages. She gives, at the same time, the best 
record of her own life that will ever be written. It is a 


book over which many a man and woman will shed unin- 
tentional tears. It is one of the best books that girls can 
read. Oh that such a book could be admitted, would be 
placed in every Sunday school library, and its general 
circulation stimulated by a skillful librarian! Her pic- 
ture of the breaking out of the war is thrilling, and her 
account of her own beginnings in literature is one of the 
most touching bits of autobiographical writing that has 
appeared in many a day. Mrs. Phelps-Ward has gained 
much in popular favor and publie regard by letting the 
public into her life. The affectionate references to her 
father are in such striking contrast to the references 
some other American literary women have made to their 
early home life that she endears herself to every lover 
of the American home. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY SERIES. On the Staff. 
By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 
Gold Dies. Price, $1.50. 

This is the fourth volume in the series. In each the 
reader is taken back to the stirring events of the war of 
the rebellion. Deck Lyon is the hero of them all. He 
is now staff officer in new and fresh fields under General 
Buell. And here we have described in Oliver Optic’s 
inimitable style that long and rapid march of the army 
to reinforce General Grant at Shiloh, the fearful and des- 
perate battle and final victory at Pittsburg Landing, and 
its march to and siege of Corinth. In those davs more 
boys were transformed into men and veteran soldiers in 
the service of their country, and Deck Lyon represents 
them in this story. The main incidents of this story are 
historically correct, and the garb of fiction in which the 
author has clothed them adds a charm and fascination to 
the book that mere history cannot impart. All who have 
read the three volumes preceding this will want the 
fourth, and those who have not read them will want the 
four, and even the whole series, 

ASPECTS OF FICTION AND OTHER VENTURES IN 
CRITICISMS. By Brander Matthews. New York: 
Harper Brothers. Cloth. Beautifully bound. 235 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Matthews’ address on literature at the Buffalo meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. was one of the most brilliant enjoyed 
by the teachers of America. He is a master of the sub- 
ject. Few men know the literature of America, England, 
Germany, and France better than Mr. Matthews. He 
is a man of convictions: a courteous, though keen, critic; 
a graceful writer. The chapters are twelve essays upon 
“American Literature,” “The Penalty of Humor.” “On 
Pleasing the Taste of the Public,” “Parallelisms Between 
the Ancient Drama and the Modern,” “Andrew Lang,” 
“Robert Louis Stevenson,” “The Gift of Story-telling,”’ 
‘Cervantes. Zo'a Kipling & Co.,” “M. Francois Coppee,” 
“M. Ludovic Halevy,” “Charles Dudley Warner,” ete. I 
dc not know a more satisfactory study of these incidental 
phases of literature than are to be found in these pages. 
These essays wil! apeal directly to the ever increasing 
class of readers and collectors of the works of the writers 
of American fiction. Mr. Matthews asserts that no book 
has yet been written which can serve as a text-book or 
even as a reference book for the study of fiction or of the 
art of story-telling—but the present volume will surely 
go far towards filling the void he deplores. The opening 
chapter en “American Literature” holds out much inspi- 
ration and encouragement to young writers. The work 
will add materially to the reputation of the author. 


THE GOLLIWOGGS’ BICYCLE CLUB. Pictures by 
Florence K. Upton, words by Bertha Upton. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Th “golliwoggs” are again in the land, this time struck 
by the cycle craze, which leads them into noend of ridicu- 
lous and gruesome situations. Any attempt at descrip- 
tion is futile, but every page contains something irre- 
sistibly funny. 

“One Day’s Courtship,’”’ by Robert Barr, is just issued 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Company. It is in “The New- 
port Series,” tastefully bound, and illustrated by E. Fred- 
erick. 207 pp. 4x 6%. The same house issue ‘‘Vaw- 
der’s Understudy, a Study in Platonie Affection,” by 
James Knapp Reeve, illustrated by Louise L. Heustis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ The Golliwogy’s Bieyele Club.” By Florence K, Upton and Bertha 





Upton.—* The Blue True Story Books.” Edited by Andrew Lang. 
Price, 50 cents. “Outline History of Germany.” By Mrs. H. C. 
Hawtrey. Price, $1.25.——"Carlyle’s Fssav on Burns.” Edited by 
Wilson Farrand. Price, 50 cents ——“Fdmund Burke’s Speech on 


Conciliation with America.’ Ecited tv Albert S. Cook, Price, 50 
cents. New York: Longmans. Green, & Co 

‘*Rise and Growth of the English Nation.” 3 vols. By W.H.S8. 
Aubrey Price, $450.—* The Story of the Mine.” By Charles 
Howard Shinn. Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

“The Bible as Literature’? Ry Professor R. G. Moulton. Price, 
$1.50.——* The Gospel in Brief.” By Count Lyof N. Tolstor. Price, 
$1.75. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co 

‘Fireside Stories, Old and New.” 3 vols. Collected by Henry T 
Coates. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co 

“Columbian Prize Charades.”’ By Herbert Ingalls, Price, $1.00. Bos 
ton: Lee & Shepard 

“Totem Tales.’ By W. 8. Phillips. Chicago: Star Publishing 


Ss 


Company. 
“Tales from Hauff.’ With notes by Charles B. Gould, Price, 80 
cents.——' The Elements of Commercial Law.’ By Albert S. Bolles. 


Price, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Co ; 
‘Suggestions for Kindergarten Work.’ By Marion Strickland. 
Price, 0 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: ©. W. Bardeen 
“A Text-Book of Plane Surveying.’ By William G, Raymond 
Price, $300. New York: American Book Company , 
‘‘ Selections from Lhomond’s Urbis Rotae Viri Inlustres.” Edited 
George Mason Whicher ——‘* Goldsmith’s Viear of Wakefield.” 
“De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tar- 
Shewell, & 


by 
Edited by James Gilbert Riggs 
Edited by Franklin T. Baker toston: Leach, 


tars.”” 
Sanborn. a : 

“Fifty Lessons in Orthoepy and Orthography By Hill M. Bell 
Price, 70 cents * Suggestive Lessons in Elementary Zoblogy.” By 


H. B. Duncanson. Price, 60 cents. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller 


Appropriate Blackboard Stencils for Christmas are 
furnished by March Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. Write 
for catalogue. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 








Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate, a most agreeable 
grateful, and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 





Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pre- 
scribed it for many of the various forms 
of nervous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGS&ISTS. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 26--28: North Central Kansas Asso- 
ciation. Clay Centre, Kan. 
November 26--28: Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Pierce City, Mo. 
November 27—28: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

November 27--28: Eastern Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association, New Philadel- 
phia, O. 

December 28—30: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28--31: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 
December 28--31: California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose, Cal. 
December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 28--30: Western Penman’s i 
sociation, Chicago, III. 

December 29--31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Sedalia, Mo. 

December 29-31: Minnesota State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 29--31: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

December 29--31: Illinois State Te 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 


December 29--31: Southern Educational] 

Association, Mobile, Ala. 

December 29—31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 

Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 29—30: Southeast Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, De Soto, Mo. 
December 29-31: Indiana State Te 

Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The city of Manchester is justly proud 
of her public schools, under the wise 
supervision of Superintendent Buck, and 
especially of her high school, under the 
efficient management of Principal Albert 
Somes. During the last seven years the 
school has doubled in size, and a fine new 
building is being erected for its accommo- 
dation. 

We are glad to be informed that a 
news item, which was copied from a Bos- 
ton paper into the Journal some weeks 
ago, stating that “fifty young men, stu- 
dents in this high school, had refused to 
attend the afternoon session, because the 
school board had voted to return to the 
two-session system,” had no foundation 
in fact. 


achers’ 


achers’ 


VERMONT. 
The forty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Vermont Teachers’ Association was 
held at St. Albans November 12,13, and 14. 


The address of welcome by H. Charles 
Boyce, president of St. Albans vil 
lage; response by Edward Conant. prin 
cipal normal school, Randolph. Presi 


dent S. 


address 


G. Blanfield delivered the annual 


Following this, three able 


papers were read on “The Teachers Out- 
side the Schoolroom,” by Principal O. H. 
Perry of Rutland; on “Our Responsibili- 
ties as Teachers,” by C. L. Curtis of 
Royalton; and on “Economy in Teach- 
ing,” by Superintendent G. L. Alger of 
Bennington. An interesting discussion on 
“The Teacher” followed. The subject of 
the evening address was “History, the 
Educational Integer,” by Dr. S. F. Emer- 
son, University of Vermont. A reception 
of the association by the St. Albans 
teachers followed this address. The sec- 
ond day opened with an able address on 
“The Teacher in the Pedagogical Prob- 
lem,” by Hon. Fred Gowing, state super- 
intendent of education in New Hamp- 
shire. Superintendent Gowing delivered 
another lecture later, on ** The Child in the 
Pedagogical Problem.” Principal H. E. 
Bristol of Saxton’s River read a paper on 
“The Place of History in the Secondary 
Schools,” and Miss C. A. Bartlett of 
Woodstock on ‘Preparation for Teaching 
History.’ Superintendent Alfred Turner 
of Rutland gave an address on ‘‘ Aesthetic 
Influence in the School,” and Miss Ella K. 
Herrick of Burlington spoke upon “Art in 
the Public Schools,” illustrating by ex- 
hibit from Burlington. A discussion of 
these subjects followed. Principal H. 
Dressel, Jr., of Springfield spoke upon 
‘Rhetoricals,’ and Principal W. E. 
Ranger of Johnson upon “The Child Our 
Teacher.” A very interesting discussion 
“The Rural School Problem” followed, 


on 
in which Hon. M. S. Stone, state superin- 
tendent of education, Principal H. E. 
3otsford of Manchester, Principal W. D. 


Parsons of Swanton, and Dr. Henry Boyn-- 
ton of Woodstock took part. The annual 
banquet was a brilliant and successful 
affair. Three hundred and fifty seats 
were taken in Page’ hall, which presented 
a very attractive appearance. F. W. Mc- 
Gettrick presided, and made a happy and 
bright opening speech, welcoming the 
teachers to the town, and paying an elo- 
quent tribute to public schools. Rev. Mr. 
MeMillan of Woodstock spoke entertain- 
ingly on ‘‘The Personality of the Teacher.” 
His Honor Judge Thompson delivered a 
forceful and able address on ‘‘The Teacher 
Who Is Most.” Professor Landon of 
Burlington spoke on “Our Profession,” 
giving a practical talk on the work of the 
teacher, and asked that the teachers re- 
ceive the recognition due them in their 
profession, and, moreover, be amply paid 
for services rendered. President Gates of 
Amherst made a bright and witty speech. 
President Capen of Tufts College, the 
speaker of the evening, spoke on ‘How 
can we bring the public schools into closer 
relations with the colleges?’ His speech 
was an able and exhaustive effort, well de- 
livered, and enthusiastically received. 
President Gates of Amherst gave an able 
and instructive address on “The Teacher’s 


Work and Will Power in the Pupil.’’ The 
evening’s exercises were brought toa 


close by the chorus singing ‘‘The Heavens 
Are Telling.”” On Saturday morning Miss 
Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of Boston 
schools, gave an interesting talk on 
“Moral Training,’ and conducted a round- 
table conference for primary teachers, 
and W. 8S. Monroe gave an address on 
“Child Study.’ This is reported as the 
most notable, interesting, and profitable 
meeting ever held by the association, 
which has, for half a century, been a 
power for good in the state. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, C. H. 
Morrill of Bakersfield; vice-presidents, 

C. Hoyt of Middlebury, J. L. Ayer, Ben- 
nington, D. Y. Comstock, St. Johnsbury, 
Professor S. F. Emerson, Burlington, E. 
R. Davis, Island Pond, W. D. Parsons, 
Swanton, Mrs. H. M. Marvin, Albany, W. 
A. Beebe, Morrisville, P. A. Blossom, 
Bradford, G. A. Andrews, Derby, W. P. 
Abbot, Proctor, Harriet E. Savage, Mont- 
pelier, H. E. Bristol, Saxton’s River, H. 
Dressel, Jr., Springfield; secretary, C. H. 
Richardson of Hanover, N. H.; treasurer, 
KF. A. Bagnall of St. Albans; executive 
committee, E. H. Whitehall of Moretown, 
W. J. Kelley of St. Johnsbury, C. C. 
Davis of White River Junction; member 


of legislative committee, W. FE. Ranger of 
Johnson. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association held its first banquet at 
Tremont Temple November 17. Like 
everything else undertaken by this asso 
ciation, it was a most successful affair. 
The plans, as detailed in the Journal of 
November 12, were carried out with pre 


cision by the executive committee, of 
which Walter A. Robinson was chairman 
The banquet was preceded by a reception 
at which ex-Governor Brackett and wife, 
representing Governor Wolcott, were 
prominent. John O. Norris was chair 
man of the reception committee. Over 
SOO members and in 


guests participated 


the banquet. It was the largest and most 
fully-representative social gathering of 
teachers that has ever taken place in 
Boston. At its close addresses were 
made by President Putnam, Mayor 
Quincy, Rev. E. E. Hale, Secretary Frank 
A. Hill of the state board of education, 
President Paul of the school committee, 
Superintendent Seaver, and S. B. Capen. 
President Putnam gave a history of the 
organization, and told of its aims and re- 
sults. He made the following comparison 
with the parent association in New York: 
“On the first of January last there were 
about 4,250 teachers in the public schools 
of that city. Of these 2,076, or less than 
50 per cent., were members of their asso- 
ciation. In Boston, upon the same date, 
there were about 1,550 teachers, and of 
these 933, or 60 per cent., were members. 
The New York permanent fund amounted 
to $134,000, or the equivalent of $64 to a 
member, while ours was $76,000, or $81 
to a member. The New York annuity 
fund, January 1, had a balance of $135, 
while ours had one of $3,200. The 
amount paid in annuities in New York 
during 1895 was $22,200, or the equivalent 
of $10.70 per member, while we paid 
$13,000, or $13.90 to a member.” The presi- 
dent gave these statistics:- 
Whole number of annuitants since organization 
Number who have taught less than 5 years...... 2 
Number who have t taught more than 5 and less 
than 10 years... 
Number who have ti wight more than 10 and less 
CHAN 15 YODER. 00500 oes oe cece verse vcnessens 2 
Number who have taught more tha in vi »and less 


than 20 years...........-. 2 
Number who have taught more th: in 20 and less 


ph): aerery eeerrrercrrrerr tree T 4 
Number who have taught more than 25 and less 

NE NOs irc nbaswsscccises hoo Raansonees 7 
Number who have t: ght more “th: un 30 and less 

than 35 YOars......csveveeee Sedaning nade ac 9 
Total number retired for disability vet Werenencd. Jae 
Number retired for length of service...... Se 
Number who have died......... A eer ‘ 9 
Number who have withdrawn. cc pdemnne 1 
Number of annuitants November 1. 59 


The object of the banquet | was not to 
increase the fund of the association, but 
was to bring the members together so- 
cially, to call the attention of other 
teachers to the advantages of member- 
ship, and to show the public what the 
teachers had been doing for themselves 
and the worth of the organization. The 
officers and members are satisfied that the 


banquet was successful in accomplishing 
these ends. 
The annual conference of presidents 


and delegates from the New England col- 
leges was held November 5 at Tufts Col- 
lege. . Members of the faculty of all the 
New England colleges, except Trinity, 
Bates, and Colby, were present. Presi- 
dent Eliot and Professor Hart of Har- 
vard, Professor Peck of Yale, President 
Capen and Professor Toy of Tufts, Pro- 
fessor Clark and Professor Jameson of 
Brown, Actng President Van Vleeck and 
Professor Conn of Wesleyan, Professor 
W. E. Stacy of Clark University of Wor- 
cester, President Gates of Amherst, Presi- 
dent Carter and Professor Goodrich of 
Williams, President Hyde and Professor 
Woodruff of Bowdoin, President Tucker 
and Professor Patton of Dartmouth, 
President Warren and Professor Burne of 
Boston University, President Buckham 
and Professor Goodrich of the University 
of Vermont, also attended. The confer- 
ence held a formal meeting, at which 
subjects for discussion were read and offi- 
cers were elected. The evening session 
was devoted to the discussion of educa- 
tional matters, the chief of which was re- 
quirements for entrance to college. 


A meeting of the New England Associa- 


tion of School Superintendents was held 
in Boston November 6. About 150 mem- 
bers were in attendance. After ap- 
pointing committees on resolutions and 
nominations, Superintendent J. G. Edger!y 
of Fitehburg read his annual report, 
which was discussed by Hon. Frank Hill, 
secretary state board of education, and 


Superintendent T. M. Balliet of Spring 


field. At the afternoon session papers 
were read by Dr. 2. W. Seripture of Yale 
University on “Scientific Child Study,” 
and by Dr. H. T. Lukens of Bryn Mawr 
College on “Child Study for Superin 
iendents.” Superintendent S. T. Dutton 
of Brookline and W. S. Monroe discussed 
these subjects. 

Hon. Fred Gowing, state superintendent 
of New Hampshire, will be Superintend 
ent Nash's successor as president of the 
association. 

At a meeting of training school teachers 
at the state house, recently held, the fol 
lowing questions were discussed F 


Should training schools supplement 


or 


upplant state normal schools? 2. What 
is the effect of practice teaching upon the 
children in the schools? H. H sates of 
Cambridge, Miss E. M. Reed of Spring 
field, Miss Leila M. Lamprey of Lawrence. 
and Miss Gertrude Edmund of Lowell 
were the speakers. State Agent Edson 
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ENGINEERING 
Surveying & Mapping 
Mining & Prospecting 
Electricity 
Machine Design 
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presided. Officers were elected as _ fol- 
lows: President, H. H. Bates of Cam- 
bridge; vice-president, Miss E. M. Reed 
of Springfield; secretary, Miss Braley of 
Fall River; treasurer, Mrs. Kimball of 
Lynn. It was voted to admit into the 
organization all city training school 
teachers, and critics and head teachers in 
the practice departments of normal 
schools in New England. 
CONNECTICUT. 

The Alumni Association of California at 
Yale has established a graduate scholar- 
ship of $300 a year, to be awarded to a 
graduate of a California college. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

The New York State Council of Grammar 
School Principals, Mr. W. H. Benedict of 
Elmira president, and M. A. Root of Buffalo 
secretary, will hold its fourth annual session 
at Syracuse, December 28, 29, and 30. This 
will be the most important and most interest- 
ing session ever held by the N. Y. S.C. G.S 
P., and one of the most interesting of all the 
educational gatherings of the year. The 
Journal speaks editorially of this move- 
ment, its importance and value. 

An interesting and profitable meeting 
of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
was held in that city on the 16th and 17th 
of November, at which the _ practical 
school questions of to-day were discussed 
by its members 

In response to Mayor Strong’s appeal to 
the clergymen of New York for the use of 
their Sunday school rooms for the chil- 
dren who were crowded out of the public 
schools, rooms have been secured to ac- 
commodate 5,000. 

The Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity held its seventy-second 
regular monthly meeting November 14 at 
Hamilton hall, Columbia College. E. L. 
Godkin, editor of the Evening Post, read 
an able paper on ‘The Illiteracy of the 
American Boys.” 

A very large meeting of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae (including the 
alumnae from all the women’s colleges in 
that part of the country) was held in 
new York November 7, Mrs. Laura 
Brownell Collier, president. The exer- 
cises were very interesting. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Moundsville and St. Mary’s are each 
erecting an admirable new public schoo! 
building 

T. J. Humphrey succeeds S. H. McLane 
as principal of the Philippi schools. 

The two candidates for congress in the 
second district, A. G. Dayton and William 
G. Brown, are both graduates of the uni- 
versity, and are warm personal friends. 
In the campaign two years ago, Mr. Day- 
ton ran against and defeated a former 
president of that institution,William L. 
Wilson, now postmaster-general. 

Professor Sterling, formerly of Michi 
gan, is the new city superintendent of the 
Huntington publie schools. 

George 5. Laidley has been city superin 
tendent of the Charleston schools for 
seventeen years, and is one of the best 
public school men in the South. 


B. H. Hall is the new principal of the 
Harrisville schools, succeeding Robert 
Morris, 


INMAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
oily one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbiing sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 


result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de 


stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur 
faces, 

We will give One Hundred Dollars fo! 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
nd for circulars, free. 
kh, J. CHENEY & CoO., 
by druggists, 75 cents. 


cure, Sé 
Toledo, ¢ 
Sold 
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CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA, 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomaaton. 

Notre Dame University has received an 
important addition to her faculty in the 
person of Dr. Carlo Veneziana, who comes 
from the University of California to take 
charge of the department of Romance lan- 
guages. He is a scholarly man, and has 
had wide experience in university teach- 
ing. , 

The friends of Will Harbison, teacher 
of science in the Lebanon high school, will 
be pleased to know of his recovery from a 
serious attack of typhoid fever. 

Professor Schlicher, a recent graduate 
of Wisconsin University, Pro- 
fessor Seiler in the department of German 
and Latin at the state normal school. 
Miss Anna Sankey of Terre Haute will be 
an assistant in the department. Charles 
Hoich succeeds Professor McCutcheon as 
assistant professor of geography. 

William H. Bowers has been promoted 
from. the principalship to the superin- 
tendency of the Union city schools. He 
takes the place made vacant by the death 
of the superintendent, Mrs. Susan G. Pat- 
tcrson. Miss Nellie Deem, for several 
years assistant principal of the St. Paul 
high school, will succeed Mr. Bowers in 
the high school. 

A. M. Brooks of the Bosion School of 
Technology takes charge of the newly- 
offered courses in fine arts and drawing at 
Indiana University. 

Arnold Tschudy, 


succeeds 


librarian and instrue- 
tor in German at the Rose Polytechnic, 
died September 15 at Rochester. He was 
a native of Switzerland, and a graduate 
of Indiana University. He was a young 
man of much promise. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The cost per pupil on total 
enrollment is $17.81; in 1895, $17.39; ’°94, 
$16.37; ’98, $16.75; ’92, $16.20. Expense 
per pupil for incidentals, $2.87, the aver- 
age for five years has been $2.90.——Total 
expense, exclusive of repairs and perma- 
nent improvement, $20.68.——Increase in 
enrollment, 12,445, or 6.18 per cent. 
There were 25,787 in the first grade in 
1889--90. If,all were promoted annually, 
and no additions were made by: increase 
in population except those who annually 
entered the first grade, then the 23,179 in 
the second grade in 1890-91, which was 
89.9 per cent. of the number enrolled in 
the first grade the preceding year, the 
20,706 in the third grade in 1891--92, which 
was 80.3 per cent. of the number that first 
entered in 1889--90, the 16,938 in the 
fourth grade in 1892--93, which was 65.7 
per cent. of first enrollment, the 15,727 in 
the fifth grade in 1893--94, or 61 per cent., 
and the 12,484 in the sixth grade in 
1894--95, or 48.4 per cent., and the 9,573 in 
the seventh grade in 1895--96, or 37.1 per 
cent., would represent the numbers and 
the per cent. of the first enrollment which 
remained in school each year for seven 
years. There were 26,669 pupils in the 
first grade in 1890--91. If all were pro- 
moted annually, and no additions were 
made by increase in population, then the 
24,606 in 1891--92 in the second grade, the 
22,769 in 1892--93 in the third grade, the 
20,294 in 1893--94 in the fourth grade, the 
18,855 in 1894--95 in the fifth grade, and 
the 13,880 in 1895--96 in the sixth grade, 
would represent the numbers which re- 
main in school each year for six years. 
Then 70.7 per cent. of those who entered 
in 1890--91 became members of the fifth 
grade in 1895, and 52 per cent. of these 
were in the sixth grade in 1896. 

The recent meeting of the 
Illinois Teachers’ Association at Freeport 
was very fully attended and enthusiasti- 
cally conducted. President N. G. Gilbert 
presided. Mrs. F. R. Elliot of Aurora 
read a paper on ‘Expression in Art.” 
The discussion was by Misses J. Locke 
and L. C. Silke of Chicago. Professor 
Arnold Tompkins read a paper on “Ex- 
pression. in Literature,” which was dis- 
cussed by Dr. McMurry of Chicago, Super- 
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Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure,—The best remedy known for cold in the headand sore throat, By mai), 50,cts, 


and body. 
ox-brain and wheat germ; the 
During the past thirty years it has restored 
strength 
brain-wearied men and women. 
as well as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion, 
It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they 
Descriptive pamphlet free. . 
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intendent Jenkins of Dixon, and Princi- 
pal Bray of the high school. Professor 
( W. Coulter reada paper-on ‘‘Expression 
in Science,” which was discussed by 
Superintendent Hatch of Oak Park and 
H. D. Thompson of Moline. Miss Anna 
Bryan of Chicago read a paper on “Ex- 
pression of Morals,’ and Miss M. Lena 
Morrow followed with a paper on “‘Scien- 
tific Temperance.” In the evening Pro- 
fessor Small delivered a lecture on “The 
Elements of the Teacher's 
was highly appreciated. 
of Moline was 
ensuing year. 
held at Rock 


Sociological 
Ideals,” which 
Professor H. N. Slauson 
president for the 
meeting will be 


elected 
The next 
Island. 
IOWA. 

constitution of the state asso 
Wright of 
lowa City, 
county, O. 


The new 
ciation, as prepared by D. 8. 
Cedar Falls, Samuel Calvin, 
Florabel Patterson, Mahaska 
C. Scott, Oskaloosa, and W. O. Riddell, 
Woodbine, is a radical departure. The 
legislature has already provided that there 
shall be published annually, under the 
supervision of the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, 1,500 copies of the proceed 
ings of the Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, such printed report to contain not 
niore than 200 pages.. Any one engaged 
in educational or literary work may be 
come a member of the association, annual 
tee $1.00. By paying $10.00 at one time 
he may become a life member. The presi- 
dent is to deliver an inaugural address. 
There are to be four departments: College 
county superintend 
ents, normal and secondary instruction, 
elementary and graded. An educational 
council is provided for, consisting of six 
from the general and from the first three 
departments, twelve from the elementar) 
and graded department, six of whom shall 
be women, and six elected by the council 
itself. All the details are for the greatest 
efficiency of the association and council. 

One of the modern methods of teaching 
zeography, which begins with the school 
house and extends in concentric circles, 
has been applied by Professor Kratz in the 
schools at Sioux City in the teaching of 
history. The professor will begin with a 
history of the locality within a radius of 
only a dozen or twenty miles, gradually 
extend the limits until the entire North 
west, and finally the United States is em 
braced. The outside countries bordering 
on this will next be included, and at length 


and university, 


the whole world. 
MISSOURI. 
The Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Asso- 
holds its nineteenth annual 


ciation é . 
Peirce City Nov: : 


session at mber 26, 2%, 
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and 28, 1896. Officers: W. T. Carrington, 
Springfield, president; C. C. White, Peirce 
City, secretary; J M. Stephenson, Neosho, 
treasurer; W. N. Wharton, Carthage, R. 
R. secretary. 

MINNESOTA. 

The convention of the associated school 
boards at Northfield was attended by dele- 
gates froin thirty boards. The addresses 
and discussions were all in the general in- 
‘erests of the schools, with special refer- 
ence to the powers and duties of the 
boards. George B. Aiton, state high 
school inspector, spoke on “High School 
Equipment”; Rev. M. F. Gjertsen of Min- 
neapolis on ‘Free Text-books and Sup- 
plies”; William G. Crosby of Duluth on 
“Selection and Certification of Teachers”; 
State Superintendent W. W. Pendergast 
on “Minnesota’s Educational System”; 
Inspector Aiton on “The High School 
The People's College’; Professor H. Good- 
hue of Carleton College on “Our High 
Schools and Higher Education”; Presi- 
dent Irwin Shepard of Winona normal on 
“Preparation of High School Graduates 
for Teaching”; Professor O. G. Felland of 
Northfield on ‘‘Salaries of Teachers”; and 
L.. D. Wilkes of St. Paul on ‘‘Music and 
Other Specialties.”” The mind of the con- 
vention was expressed in these resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the sanctity of any contract en 
tered into by and between boards of education and 
any teacher, should be strictiy observed by both 
parties thereto, and for any violation thereot, with- 
out proper cause, the matter shall be reported to 
the secretary of this body; 

That we recommend just and honest pay to our 
teachers for all services performed ; ; 

That we believe that the board of education in 
conjunction with the superintendent should be 


the proper committee on the selection and recom- 
mendation of teachers; 
That the free text-book system is one of the 


yrandest moves in the right direction of the nine- 
teenth century ; 

That we urge that all necessary supplies be fur 
nished to resident pupils free; that text-books and 
supplies be purchased in an open market; 

That the plan of securing apparatus made by the 
State penitentiary be commended by this associa- 


tion; 

That a common time be agreed upon by all boards 
of education in the association for the selection and 
hiring of teachers and making of contracts for the 
ensuing year; that a reportot such contract be sent 
to a central head and printed ina bulletin tor dis- 
tribution to said boards; that contracts so evi- 
denced be mutually respected by said boards. 

The officers of the association are: W. 
A. Hunt of Northfield, president; George 
S. Spaulding of Alexandria, vice-presi- 
dent; Luth Jaeger of Minneapolis, secre- 
tary: John W. Todd of Montevideo, treas- 
urer. The next meeting will be at Alex- 
andria, on the third Wednesday in March, 

In 1895, school tax ranged from St. Paul, 
1.15, and Minneapolis, 5.15, to Pine Island, 
21, and Fergus Falls, 26.3. 

The simpler forms of apparatus used in 


SEVEN-DAY TOURS, 


Personally Conducted. 


WASHINGTON, 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


Visiting principal points of interest 

in Philadelphia and Washington, 
TEACHERS’ TOUR leaves Boston 

includes all ex- 


PAYS 
ALL 


$23 


BILLS. 


December 29, and 
penses en route, with board at Wash 
ington’s best hotels. Proportionate 
rates from all points in New England 

Itinerary and all information at 205 


Washington St., Boston. 


4.= Days in Washington, 








vou can obtain as long a point as desired. 


Franklin Str., New 8 ork. 
14 Fore st., 





The superiority of this Pencil over the ordinary Pencil of the day will be readily seen and appreciated, for its convenience and sim 
plicity will unquestionably make it the popular Pencil for all uses. 

NOTE. ~ By simply removing the wood with the finger-nails, 
the use of a knife or any other method for sharpening. 

The lead contained in the EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL is of an unequaled quality and is made 
rhe many advantages of the EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL will be universally conceded after a trial. 


This obviates ! 


from the purest of Graphite by a new 


| i 2} eg 
ert eat 
KXAX 


high schools are now manufactured in 
the state prison at Stillwater. 

Text-books and supplies of every de- 
scription are furnished free to pupils by 
Duluth, Hastings, Minneapolis, St. Louis 
Park, and Waterville. Text-books alone 
are furnished free by Anoka, Faribault, 
lMarmington, and Morristown, and _par- 
tially free by Alexandria, Austin, Dodge 
Centre, Janesville, Montevideo, North- 
field, Rochester, and St. Paul. As to sup 
plies alone, all kinds thereof are furnished 
free by Dodge Centre; while Alexandria, 
Anoka, Austin, Blue Earth City, Fari- 
hault, Janesville, Le Sueur, Madison, Mor- 
ristown, Montevideo, Northfield, Owa- 
tonna, Plainview, Rochester, and St. 
Peter only partially provide the schools 
therewith free of charge. 

The following is a summary of the aver- 
age salaries paid to superintendents and 
teachers,—Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
Duluth omitted: 


FIRST CLASS SCHOOLS, 


London. 






* 
pees) 


Superintendents, 20 schools . 81,486.00 


H.S. Principals, 14 schools 8535.00 
H S. Teachers, 50 teachers 63.45 
8th Grade ‘leachers, 20 schools.... 52 00 
7th Grade Teachers, 20 schools 49.50 
Ist Grade Teachers, 23 teachers 49.50 
SECOND CLASS SCHOOLS, 
Superintendents, 8 schools 1,140.00 
H.S. Teachers, 10 teachers ‘ 57.25 
8th Grade Teachers, 8 schools 50.00 
ith Grade Teachers, & schools 465.60 
Ist Grade Teachers, 8 schools. 44.70 


The superintendents of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, and Duluth receive $4,000, $4,000 and 
$3,600 respectively; their high school 
principals, $2,000 to $2,600, $2,500, $2,000. 


(Continued on page 370.] 





INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run it with 
Jive minutes’ attention aday. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Our large catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you BIW worth of practical infor 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Vlans for Brooders, Houses, ete., 
ec. NB Send us the names of three persons inter 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
ticyele: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 

and 80 illustrations, worth ®5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860, Delaware City, Del. 


BUY NO 














The Western Teachers’ Agency 


WISCONSIN. 


OF MILWAUKEE, 


Has the confidence of School Boards and 
Superintendents, and is conducted on strict 
Direct assistance given 


business principles. 
Send for enroll- 


or no commission charged. 
ment blank and circular. 

Have you seen the Western Teacher? 
If not, send for a free sample copy. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 
MILWAUKER, WIS 


141 Wisconsin St., 


2 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year's 
subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Has been endorsed by the 
medical profession for twenty 
years. (Ask your Doctor.) 
This is because it is always 
palatable—always uniform— 
always contains the purest 
Norwegian Cod-liver Oil and 
Hypophosphites. 
Insist on Scott’s 
Emulsion with 


trade-mark of man 
and fish. 

; Put up in 50 cent 
and $1.00 sizes. The small 
size may be enough to cure 
your cough or help your baby. 


When you ask for Scott's Emulsion and 
your druggist gives you a package ina 
salmon-colored wrapper with the picture 
of the man and fish on it—you can trust 
that man ? 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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PACIFIC STATES 


COLORADO. 
State Editor, 0. 8S. MOLES ; Denver 
The Denver manual training high 


school opened with an enrollment of 270 
pupils, eleven of whom are post gradu- 
ates. The school of district No. 2, Den- 
ver, has opened with an enrollment of 
nearly 4,800, 400 of whom are in the high 
school, and 275 in the kindergarten. The 
enrollment is greater by 300 than ever be- 
fore. There are few vacant houses in the 
city. As a result, the schools’ are 
crowded. 

Supervisor of Drawing Carter of the 
North Denver schools and Principal E. F. 
Hermanns of high school district No. 2 
spent their vacation in Europe. 

P. M. Condit, formerly superintendent 
of the Colorado city schools, but for the 
past two years connected with the Stock- 
ton, Cal., schools, has been elected pro- 
fessor of pedagogy in the San Jose normal 
school. 

Superintendent J. F. Keating of Central 
City is the new superintendent of the 
South Pueblo schools. Superintendent J. 
H. Evans of Jackson, Mich., succeeds P. 
K. Pattison as superintendent of the Colo- 
rado Springs schools. George H. Libby, 
for several years instructor in Latin and 
Greek in high school district No. 1, Den- 


ver, goes to Lewiston, Me., as principal of 
the high school. He is a graduate of 
Bates College. 

The State University increases in 


strength as the years go by. It opened 
with forty-five students nineteen years 
ago. It now has an enrollment of over 
500. 

Superintendent Kollock of La Junta, 
after five years of service in the schools 
of that city, has resigned and is succeeded 
by Professor Blakesley of Texas. 

L. J. Campbell of Dartmouth is the 
newly-appointed professor of English at 
the University of Colorado. 

L. S. Cornell, formerly 


CATARRH 


state superin- 


For Your Protection 


we positively state that 
this remedy not 
contain mercury or any 
> it y 
other injuri us drug. 


ELY'S 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal Passa- 
ges, Allays infle immation, 


IT WILL “CURE. 
Heals aud Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, 
Restores the Senses of 
Taste and Smell. 

A particle 


does 





COLD'\ HEAD 


is applied directly into the nostrils 
IS agreeable. 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail; sam- 
pies 10c. by mail. 

4) ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 


tendent of public instruction, and Grace 
Espy Patton, professor of English and 
stenography at the State Agricultural 
College, are the candidates for the state 
superintendency. 


CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vak/und. 

A new charter has been submitted for 
the approval of the voters of San Fran- 
cisco and its provisions relating to the 
public schools and public school teachers 
have called forth much discussion in edu- 
cational circles. It has been the custom 
for many years in San Francisco to elect 
new charter is ambiguous on the tenure 
question, many teachers are opposing its 
adoption. 

There are five candidates for city super- 
intendent of schools: Madison Babcock, 
the incumbent, who was appointed to the 
position to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Superintendent A. J. Moulder, 
C. B. Stone, C. W. Moores, J. H. Simmons, 
and Reginald H. Webster. 

The teachers’ pension act, passed by 
the legislature two years ago, has been 
practically a dead letter, on account of 
its defects, and an organized effort will be 
made to have a new law enacted by the 
next legislature. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte of the Uni- 
versity of California has been honored 
with the degree of doctor of laws by 
Princeton. 

Preparations are being made to give 
Dr. Harris a hearty reception on the occa- 
sion of his visit to California in December. 


IDAHO. 
State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPPER, Lewiston. 

Reports frem all directions indicate a 
prosperous year for the schools of this 
state. 

Lewiston has several new teachers this 
year. Professor Curtiss, who is teaching 
his first year in Lewiston, has made a 
favorable impression, and doubtless will 
become deservedly popular. 

Moscow, through the efforts of Superin- 
tendent J. C. Muerman, continues in the 
first rank. The enrollment has already 
reached 719, with many more to follow. 
The growth of these schools is phenome- 
nal. 

The Normal Literary Society held its 
first public meeting recently. There was 
a large attendance and a well-rendered 
programme. Professor Mathes gave a 
short address, which was well received. 

The annual teachers’ institute of 
Kootenai county was held at Coeur 
d’Alene City, under the general direction 
of Superintendent Melder. The writer 
assisted in the work during the week, 
also giving an evening lecture. The 
teachers of our northern country are wide 
awake. 

Professor J. B. Easter, the popular prin- 
cipal of the Russell school, Moscow, has 
been promoted to the principalship of 
the high school. 

It is by no means certain who will be 
Idaho’s next state superintendent, but it 
matters little which one of the three 
most excellent candidates is chosen. 

Principal Wilson of the Coeur d’Alene 
teachers with the implied understanding 
that the tenure of position was during 
good behavior. On the grounds that the 
schools and Principal Brady of Rathdrum 
are wide awake young men, and are look- 
ing well to the interest of their schools. 
The County Association, of which Mr. 
Brady is chairman, is a _ flourishing 
organization. 

The university is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. 

FOREIGN. 

James L. Hughes, superintendent of 
education. of Toronto, Ont., is a scholar 
and lecturer well known to the whole 
United States, and especially to Boston. 
To Mr. Hughes belongs the ,credit of 
bringing to his city the first lady lecturer 
ever heard there, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
some years ago. Through Mr. Hughes’ 
interest another Boston woman is doing 
much credit to her city and all women by 
her scholarly lectures and readings from 
her own writings. From Mr. Hughes 
himself we have the statement that “Mrs. 
Cora Stuart Wheeler, now lecturing be- 
fore the teachers of Toronto, is one of the 
most eloquent speakers who has ever been 
in this city.” 

Schoolma’ams are getting the upper 
hand in Great Britain. While twenty 
years ago there were 11,616 male teachers 
to 14,901 female, last year the numbers 
were 26,270 men and 66,310 women. 


SINGERS AND ARTISTS GENERALLY are 
users of “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ 
for Hoarseness and Throat Troubles. 


They afford instant relief. 


In a woman’s physical 


eh ane ne 
== hh life there are many crit- 
\ ical periods; times of 





\\ change and transition ; 
of ‘crossing over’ 
from one stage of de- 
velopment to another’ 
from girlhood to wo- 
manhood, to wifehood, 
and motherhood; and 
again when maternity 
ceases. These are pe- 
riods of danger if not 
hedged about with 
proper safeguards. 

At these times any 
weakness or derange- 
ment of the feminine 
organism is liable to 
have serious conse- 
quence. It is not safe 
to neglect the earliest 
symptoms of such 
trouble. Any woman 
may obtain free of 
rofessional advice of a skilled, 
experienced specialist by consulting, either 
personally or by letter, Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
chief consulting physician of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, 
N. Y. For thirty years he has been recog 
nized as one of the most eminent living 
specialists in diseases of women. His 

Favorite Prescription’’ is known all over 
the world as the most perfect cure ever de- 
vised for all feminine disorders, and weak- 
nesses; and the most perfect strengthener 
for prospective, or nursing mothers. It is 





charge, the 


the only medicine for women which is pre- 
pared by a regularly graduated, 
physician. 

The most interesting and valuable book 
for women ever 


skilled 


written is Dr. Pierce’s 
Common Sense Medical 
Adviser. A_ splendid 
thousand-page volume, 


with over three hun- 
dred engravings and 
colored plates. A copy 


of the present edition 
will be sent absolutely 
free to anyone sending 
twenty-one cents in 
one-cent stamps to pay 
the cost of mailing on/y, 
to Dr. K.. V. . Pierce, 
Buffalo, N. Y. The vol- 
ume is bound in strong 
aper covers. If a French cloth embossed 
inding is desired, send ten cents extra, 
thirty-one cents in all, to pay the cost of 
this more handsome and durable binding. 














THE MAGAZINES. 





—Harper’s Weekly for November 28 
has full-page drawings by A. B. Frost, 
Frederic Remington, W. A. Rogers, Alice 


Barber Stevens, and F.C. Yohn. There is 
an interesting article suggesting changes 
in the White house, the better to adapt it 
te the needs of the president, with a full- 
page illustration and plans, showing how 
the desired end may be attained by a 
simple extension of the present building. 


—A paper entitled “The Wonderful 
Island,’’ showing the source of the central 
idea in the plot of Shakespeare’s comedy, 
“The Tempest,” is a feature of Harper’s 
Bazar for November 28. 


The Magazine of Art for December has 
for its frontispiece a picture of L. Alma- 
Tadema, R. A., entitled “In My Studio.” 
To face is a “Study of a Head.” The 
articles are: J. Shannon, Painter,” by 
Alfred Lys Baldry, with a portrait of J. J. 
Shannon by Prince Troubetskoy, and five 
illustrations of his works; “The ‘Della 
Robbia’ Pottery Industry,” with ten illus- 
trations; “Aubrey Beardsley and the De- 
cadents,’’ by Margaret Armour, with por- 
trait of Aubrey Beardsley by himself, and 
six illustrations of his works; ‘‘Art and 
Electricity,” by Robert Jope-Slade, with 
twelve illustrations; “Street Arcades in 
North Italy,” by H. E. Tidmarsh, with 
nine illustrations by the author; 
“Giovanni Segantini,” by Helen Zimmern, 
with a portrait of Segantini, and six illus- 
trations of his works; The Art Move- 
ment: I.,‘The Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tions,” with twenty-one illustrations, II., 
“Stencilled Stuffs,” by Lewis F. Day, 
with two illustrations; “Laurence 
Alma-Tadema, R. A.; a Sketch,” by M. H. 
Spielmann, with a portrait of Alma- 
Tadema by Heer Waail, and six illustra- 
tions of his house; Notes and Queries, 
with two illustrations, and The Chronicle 
of Art, with eight illustrations. Price, 
$3.50 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New 
York: The Cassell Publishing Company. 


” 


-The Thanksgiving numberof Harper’s 
Round Table has eight extra pages, mak- 
ing in all thirty-two illustrated pages. 
Octave Thanet contributes a story of the 
Russian famine of two years ago, and 
Hayden Carruth an account of a laugh- 
able exploit, under the title “Mr. Park’s, 
Obstreperous Sign.” “A Delft Party,” de- 


scribed by Emma J. Gray, will be found 
an excellent entertainment for Thanks- 
giving, as will also the game of Chloe, de- 








scribed by W. G. Van Tassel Sutphen 

The second paper of the series, entitled 

“Important Trifles on War Ships,” by - 
Franklin Matthews, appears. Mr. 

Matthews describes in detail the signa) 

system on our men-of-war. 


—The complete novel in the December 
issue of Lippincott’s is ‘‘The Chase of an 
Heiress,” by Christian Reid. The scene 


is in Santo Domingo, a region hitherto 
unfamiliar to fiction. Pauline Shackle- 
ford Colyar tells a Thanksgiving story of 
“Two Old Boys.” “How Timmy Saved 
the Piece,” by Livingston B. Morse, re- 
cords a remarkable event in theatrical 
annals of the humbler sort. The methods 
of “Shutting Out the Sea” are set forth 
by George Ethelbert Walsh. D. C. Mac- 
donald writes on “The Land of Taffy,” 
the other name of which is Wales. 
George J. Varney gives the history of 
“Our First Silver Mine,’ and David 
Bruce Fitzgerald describes ‘‘An Old Vir- 
ginia Fox Hunt.” “The Evolution of the 
Poster” is traced by Agnes Carr Sage from 
the beginnings of advertising, so far as 
known. Arthur Inkersley discusses 
“Anagrams.” Jean Wright has a lively 
essay on ‘“‘Flirtation as a Fine Art.”’ The 
poetry of the number is by Elizabeth 
Crooks, Grace F. Pennypacker, Emma C. 
Dowd, and Arthur D. F. Randolph. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


American Journal of Sociology for November; 
terms, $2.00 a year. Chicago: University of Chicago: 

The Maqaz ine of rt for December; terms, $3.50 
a year. New York: Cassell Publishing Cc ompany. 

The Sanitarian for November; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: American News Company. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for November ; 
terms, $5.00a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin In- 
stitute. 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for November; terms, $3.50 a year. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for November; terms, $6.00 a year. 
Philadelphia. 

The Cosmopolitan for November ; terms,$1.00a year. 
New York, 

Werner’s Magazine for November; 
avyear. New York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 

The Quiver for November ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The School Review for November; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago, Ill, 

The Over/and Monthly for November; 
a year. San Francisco. 

The Lotus for November; terms, $1.00 a year 
Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson Kimberly Pub, Co. 


terms, $2.00 


terms, $3.00 


WASHING TON — FLORIDA. 


As the various seasons come and go 
the principal points of interest, as well 
as those for enjoyment, put in their 
claims for the attention of the tourists 
and the traveling public generally. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
through its tourist department, is con- 
tinually on the gui vive in selecting for 
their series of tours, which have been 
termed “matchless in every feature,’ 
seasons and destinations best adapted 
for the comfort and pleasure of their 
patrons. 

The Washington tours which are an- 


nounced for the winter and spring are 
among the choicest of Pennsylvania 
railroad tours, and are so well timed 


that it gives to the tourist the best 
traveling season and opportunity of 
seeing the Nation’s capital in active 
operation. ‘This series of tours will 
leave Boston December 29, 1896, Febru- 
ary 12, March 12, April 5, and May 12 
1897 ; the round-trip rate of $23 will 
cover transportation in both directions, 
as wellas include hotel accommodations 


at the best hotels in Washington. ‘The 
tours will be of seven days’ duration 


except that of April 5, which will be 
six days. 

A seriesof four tours for Jacksonville 
= leave Boston January 25, February 

8 and 28, and March 9, 1897. 

Excursion tickets, including railway 
transportation, Pullman accommoda- 
tions, and meals en route in both direc- 
tions, will be sold from Boston at rate 
of $65. With the exception of those 
for the last tour, tickets will permit of a 
stay of two weeks in Florida, and will 
be good only on the special train in each 
direction; for the last tour, they will 
be good to return on regular trains until 
May 51, 1897. These tours are under 
the personal escort of a tourist agent 
and chaperon. For information detail- 
ing the tours, application should be 
made to Tourist Agent, 205 Washington 
street, Boston, or Mr. George W. Boyd, 
A.G.P. A. , Philadelphia. 
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Title. 
Outline History of Germany 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.............. 
, Text-Book of Plane Surveying..... ee eee kane 
Rise and Growth of the English Nation (3 vols.) 
The Story OF CHG BEING. ...6 2.0 .cccccsc, ies 
Che Bible as Literature,..... Piisenwee vnbesaces 
The Gospel in Brief.......... ; pea ae. 
Fireside Stories, Old and New (3 vols.),...... 
English Secularism...... Fee ae 
Columbian Prize Charades.............. 
fom Sawyer Abroad, and Other Stories 
Naval Actions of the War of 1812......... ; 
PHO BVOGOET OF OOD cons s sess cacce'vccce Wer 
Elements of Commercial Law................... 
DalOG TO UE Cibo 559 55.6655. 660.5% 65 00s 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield.. ..... 
De Quincey’s Revolt of the Tartars......... 
Suggestive Lessons in Elementary Zoilogy 
Suggestions for Kindergarten Work. ; 
rotem Tales....... 





Aspout ‘*K. C.” Frour. 

As people live and learn and suffer, they are | 
appreciating more and more the important | 
part food plays, not only in general health and 
spirits, but in the treatment of special diseases. 
The ‘‘ staff of life,” which so often proves a 
broken reed to physicians attempting to secure 
the best results in medical treatment, should 
receive particular attention in all digestive 
and liver complaints. This is given especial | 
consideration in the process by which the 
famous ** K. C.” flour is milled. This flour, 
manufactured by Farwell & Rhines, Water- | 
town, N. Y., is made up of the best and most 
digestible parts of three different wheats. It 
is wholesome and delicious to a degree when 
used either for bread or for gems, griddle | 
cakes, etc. A sample will be sent free to any- 
one on receipt of name and address. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘“ Soorninc Syrup” has} 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their | 
children while Teething, with perfect success. | 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all | 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, ! 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 








Some New Books. 





Publisher. P 
Longmans, Green, & Co.,N. ¥. $1 








Author. 
Hawtrey. 


Farrand (Ed. } ‘ ‘ 50 
Raymond. American Book Company, N.Y. 3.00 
Aubrey. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y: 4.50 
Shinn. -” 7 me 1.50 
Moulton. r. Y. Crowell & Co., N. ¥ 1.50 
Tolstoi ss ‘“ ss ‘6 1.75 
Coates [Ed.) Henry T. Coates, Philadelphia a 
Holyoake. Open Court Pub. Co., Chieago. 50 
Ingalls. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1.00 
Twain, Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 1,75 
Barnes sa ” 6 4.50 


Bigelow “ “ “ 
Bolles. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.00 
Gould [Ea ‘“ ‘6 s 

Riggs (Ed. 





Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bos 


Baker, —- 
Duncanson, J.H. Miller, Lincoln, Neb. 60 
Strickland. C.W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 50 


Star Publishing Company,Chicago, — 


Phillips. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





rice. COM PETITION is the life of trade. Did you ever notice how the grocery stores, and the dry goods stores, 


iar ee ome and the leather stores, and the paper stores are grouped in our big cities, so that there is, 
- tens. el Heaps. sae “dry goods district”? These establishments are net afraid of each other, but are glad to 
success is co-0 eration aon Sivas dignity and importance to the entire district. The great secret of business 
eornaghgh nth 4 — n, rec ognizing the merits of competitors, and de eectes for prosperity in making your store a 
one Teachers’ Ager ooh i nos saying that their store is no good atall. This is true in Agency business. There is only 
and have seen ‘akanes f yo b ountry that has been established as long as ours has. We began fourteen years ago. 
some of them were pane a “ a pene rae ore since. Most of them did not amount to much and soon disappeared, but 
have filled some places that asis ard have grown stronger every year. Allthese have helped us, not hurt us. They 
have come to us eheeet ft — very lik® y would THE LIFE but.on the other hand, they have, by their ood 
Agencies, and led te: h for t eir establishment; , 4 work, extended faith in the principle of Teachers’ 
made. Weare prot a t rs and school boards to feel that it is through these Agencies that engagements may best be 
there are And \ oe by Spe fy the men inthe Agency business, and of the honest, healthy work they do. Of course, 
and supported —— “4 pf, ne cient kind, established by men or women of no epee | or experience or cupital, 
to. There will elw Re: P € ’ —s sex an Agency isan Agency, and that it makes little differencewhich one youapply 
chooseamone p probes o's ot 9 these mushrooms, but none of them last long, and eventually the public will learn to 
is vouched for. For our sel it chooses among lawyers or doctors, and pick out one that has some substantial basis and 
ications for teacher irselves, we never before registered so many candidates or had so many ap- OF TRA DE 
piiea § tor teachers as this year. Certainly, with us, competition has proved the life.......... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1° Axditorium Building, 








‘*What do they mean by ‘salting’ a mine, 
popper?” asked the small boy. ‘‘ Is it anything 
like salting meat?” 

‘*No, indeed,” answered Mr. Bittwuntz. 
‘* When a man salts meat, it’s because he wants 
to keep it.”.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





A Goon INVESTMENT. 

On receipt of ten cents, cash or stamps, 
a generous sample will be mailed of the most 
popular Catarrh and Hay Fever Cure ( Ely’s 
Cream Balm ), sufficient to demonstrate its 
great merit. Full size 50 c. 

E.ry Brorners, 
56 Warren St., New York City. 

I suffered from Catarrh three years; i 
got so bad I could not work; I used two 
bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm and am entirely 
well; I would not be without it. As. Cy 
Clarke, 341 Shawmut Ave., Boston. 


FRVSSSESSSVSSSSSSSOSOOP 
@ At the End of Your Journey you will find 6 


é it a great convenience to go right over to ¢ 
. The GRAND UNION HOTEL é 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 

e Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. ° 
4 Central for shopping and theatres. } 

Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree o 


Fa Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. e 
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A Good Fountain Pen 


IS A LUXURY. 


It is yours almost for the asking. 


eee 


MURING the next thirty 
} we offer to send to 
P any teacher the 







Special 
Fountain 
Pen 


Price, $1.50 to 


burnished, 


The “Spec ial” 
have seen. We ; 


know what we are talking a 
4 , lar , io + fini : . p 
the rubber holder is made of pure Para sto¢ k, highly finished and 















days 


AND THE 


Fournal 


of Education 


Six months ($1.25), both 
one address for $185, 





postage paid byus. . . . 


is the best low-priced fountain pen we 
ire using it every day in our office, and 
bout. The pen is strictly 14k. gold; 


and fully equal to many of the so-called high-grade pens. 


WHY NOT GET IT FREE? 


(GF We will make any subscriber to the JOURNAI 
these pens for only one new yearly subscription 
$2.50. Secure the subscription at once and ge 


a Holiday present of one of 


to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at 


st your pen FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0O., 


3 Somerset St., 





Boston, Mass. 








Kl N DERGARTEN SUPPLIES. ' 
P Send for new Catalogue, 


AND J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & 00 
SCHOOL 2 Bast 14th 8t.. 
WEW YORK. 











3" WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








Lor Western Positions tht tit jak 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. ~ 
. Telephone, BOSTON 775—2. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
MERICAN . % ’ "a ehistienes to Colleges, 
and FOREICN TEACHERS Y AG EN CY Schools, ‘and Families 
_ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.ton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 

70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 

25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 








4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 





The ¥ h ’ E h l, Selects superior teachers for ewipioyers 
2. Informs teachers of vacancies 
eac ers XC ange 4. Gives personal advice to young teachers 
OF BOSTON. 4. Subscribes for periodicals at club rates. 
. . : 7 5, Sells books at wholesale prices. 
T. W. WHITE, Proprietor and Manager, 6, Buys second-hand books. site 
Telephone, ** Boston 3463.” 352 Washington St. Membership is profitable for all progressive teachers. 





110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 











ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a a eo Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. ee OR ; Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
GCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSssssesssssssssesesesesesses 
4 ‘ ‘ We have unequaled facilities for placing teacherg 
»Winship | ieee é 


eo T h ,- in every part of the country. 
¢ Feacners 3 Somerset Street, Boston. $ 


§ Agency. W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
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’ x ‘ x 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | T}EACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
gener ~ |} schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
PEACHERS of recognized ability recommended | and renting of school property. 
for high-grade positions in “~~ ge and! Established re MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt.) 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, w NEW YORK CITY. 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. |§ ——-———- ————$—$———— 
etait . ———— | PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
American Teachers’ Bureau. | WiIssHip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
} 


Teachers Wanted. } Apt year.) ST. Louis, Mo 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. : 
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Nature and Human Nature Series. 


A New Bimonthly, Edited by A. FE. Winsuir. 


The October number will be ready about the 10th of the month. 
be devoted entirely to contributions on 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


By State Superintendents Mason S. STONE of Vermont, 
W. W. Stetson of Maine, 
T. B. Stockwett of Rhode Island, and 
Frep Gowinc of New Hampshire ; 
also, Dr. C. C. Rounps, formerly Principal of Plymouth (N. H.) 
State Normal School, and the Editor, A. E. WINSHIP. 


It will 


tS 





Orders should be sent at once, as the edition is limited. 
Single copies, 1o cents. Special rate in quantities. 
Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORICAL TALES. Two new volumes in this series. 
GREECE. ROME. 


By Charles Morris. Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 
America, England, France, Germany. 

Each volume contains from twenty-five to thirty stories concerning well authenticated inci- 
dents,passages of history, or personal adventure in the different countries named. ‘The stories 
are told in excellent style, the truth of history is carefully preserved, and each volume is admira- 
The volumes are issued in uniform style. 


12mo. Previously issued: 


bly illustrated. 


The True George Washington. 


By Paul Leicester Ford, author of Tur 
‘‘The Honorable Peter Stirling,’ ete. With 
twenty-four full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.00. 

The present book has been prepared to show the 
human side of the great American, — his family 
life, and his love affairs, what he ate and wore, who 
were his friends and enemies, his amusements and 
his illnesses, and much else of a personal nature 


Literary Shrines, 


Haunts oF Some Famous AMERICAN 


AUTHORS. 


A Literary Pilgrimage 


Famous’ Bririsu 


AMONG THE HAUNTS OF 


AUTHORS. 


By Theodore F. Wolfe, M.D., Ph.D. 
Seventh edition. Two volumes. Illustrated 
with four photogravures. 12mo. Crushed 
buckram, gilt top, deckel edges, $1.25; half 
calf or half morocco, $3.00 per volume. ‘Two 


Mythsand Legends of Our Own Land 
By Charles M. Skinner, Illustrated 


with photogravures. Two volumes in box. : a ae 
a I ae 8. Tw plum = % volumes in a box, $2.50; half calf or half 
12mo. Polished buckram, gilt top, deckel oe 
@2 : wn morocco, $6.00. 
edges, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 
‘His books are an anthology of literary visions 


A practically complete collection of the myths and 
legends connected with all localities throughout the 
United States. 


and memories, and associations which it is a delight 
| to read and a joy to cherish.’’—Herald, Boston. 


Bird-Land Echoes. 


By Charies Conrad Abbott, author of “The Birds About Us,” etc. 
trated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

‘*4 new book from the pen of Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott is anever-welcome addition to that 
delightful literature of outdoor life founded by Thoreau and enriched by John Burroughs, Maurice 
Thompson, and Olive Thorne Miller. ‘ Bird-Land Echoes’ follows the general method of Dr. 
Abbott’s previous works. The pages treat in the author’s attractive style of the ornithology of a 
few acres. The birds are grouped ‘ geographically’ and not ‘ systematically.” He has allowed 
eye and ear to revel in what the wild birds do and say. The triumph of his spontaneous art in 
writing is to impart to the reader a goodly proportion of the love he bears to all birds, ‘ whether 
they are commonplace or rare, stupid or entertaining, gentle or vicious, large or small.’ The 
volume is further enriched by about a hundred portraits of birds from the skillful pencil of 
William Everett Cram.”— Philadelphia Press. 


ABBOTT’S BIRD LIBRARY. 


The Birds About Us, and Bird-Land Echoes. Two volumes 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


Profusely illus- 


in a box. 12mo. 





For sale by all Booksellers, ov will be sent postpaid by the Publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 
SILVER, BURDETT & GOMPAN 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 





oO ——_ 





NEW YORK 
31 EK. 17th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 





Songs and Song Games. 


FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE. 


ARRANGED BY M. E. COTTING, 
Teacher Training School, Providence, R. I. 


a 
Price, 


Primary and Kindergarten teachers are delighted with this new collection of charm- 
ing Songs, Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the little ones. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. Boston. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR- SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. $A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 

By James F. WILLIs, Instructor in Engiish Grammar. Paper 


aper. 
35 cents. 





cautions. : 
25 cenis, 


these 
price, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By JAmMes F. WiLtis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skiilful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


‘ 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Short Process Series. 
ARITHMETIGAL PROBLEMS '* COMMERCIAL PERCENTAGE. 


By JAMES F. WILLIS. ‘ 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
Contains nearly 1300 problems in Commercial Percentage, including Stocks, Commission, and 
Brokerage, Simple and Compour d Interest, Partial Payments, Discount, Insurance, &c. 
The problems given offer all that is possible for mental culture, in any arithmetic, and increase 
the practice work §0 per cent. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


;| Paper; price, 25 cents 


Publishers. 


A, KOEHLER & C0. FOREIGN BOOKS 


C. A. KOEHLER & CO. 
(Lawrence Building, corner West St.) 


1494 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


PAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOGG@’S Complete Course in Language | 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. ; 

COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books}. 

MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 151 Wabash Av.,. Chicago. 


[WIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N. E. DEPT., 352 Washington St., BOSTON. 


The Inland Educator 


A magazine of the highest class 
for practical, thinking teachers. 





The Inland Educator 


Contains about sixty large double 
column pages of matter each 
month. Its contributors are 
among the foremost, active 
workers in the educational field. 








The Inland Educator 


Is published monthly, at the rate 
of $1.00 per year. Since “the 
proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” we shall be glad to 
send a copy of one of our late 
issues upon request. 

















The Inland Educator 


TERRE HAUTE, 
INDIANA, 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY ? 
Albert E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 






Any boy 
or any girl 


In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
er or official anywhere, can secure of 
us promptly, second-hand or new, at 
reduced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, fostage or expressage ree, 


School Buoks 
























catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 


Arthur Hinds & Co. 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


By 


\ (fA 
Y, WZ 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. By Albert E. Winship 
Price, 10 cents. 

A BOSTON SCHOOL. By Albert E. Winship. A 
Description of the Work Done in the George Put- 
nam School. Fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. By Mary Blake. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive. Price, 
15 cents. 












PRIMARY 
FRIDAY 
AFTERNOONS. 


SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 
By S. 

A charming collection of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, 2specially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the child’s 
|natural love of rhythm more strongly impress the 
| lesson. 
| Many of the selections have appeared from time to 
time in the columns of the ‘* AMERICAN TEACHER,’ 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 
1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth 
By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston, 


C, PEABODY, 


ods. 





2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 
These two valuable essays published in one pam- 


phlet. Price, 15 cents. 
GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 


By Profs. John W. White and A. ¢ 
Price, 15 cents. 


48 pages. 


Teaching. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., : 
Richardson. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 35 pages. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Horace Mann 
the 
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Educator. o2ele2%ele le 
By @THIS IS THE WAY® 
A. E. WINSIIP. @ To celebrate all of the Holidays and the 
} Clotl Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. 
oun. @” delightful entertainments. Send 25 
Prvce, cents for book of 200 pages, containing 


material in full for all programs. 
MARCH BROTHERS, Lebanon, O. 


lan 
©6280 2e2e2e2 





| 
50 cents. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

| 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


| 


| oe GREAT FAMILY HOTELS...... 
BROADWAY) cr coreres. { UNITED 
CENTRAL | cccorzrs eect" | STATES 
New York. | Send for Circulars, Boston. 
TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 
















| 





“ Sunset Route ” axa 


To CALIFORNIA via * Sunset Limited.” 


: ; . ‘ . 
| A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 


| Finest Train in the World. 


, 


Beginning Nov. gth, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 


semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, “°s-syixseinne 


Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 
In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 
Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 
Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 
itralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 
EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G. T. M., poe Broadway, or 


L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A., 1 Battery Place, New York. 
bar When writing to advertisers please mention this journal. 











